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The Orthodox Church has always viewed Baptism as the 
normative means through which a person becomes formally 
united to the Risen Lord and to His body, which is the Church, 
In a manner which is both deeply personal as well as very public, 
the rite of Baptism brings these new relationships into existence. 
The rite also bears witness to the responsibilities of discipleship 
in the new creation which flow from these new relationships. The 
various prayers and ritual actions which surround the baptismal 
immersion, therefore, emphasize and highlight the profound 
significance of the bonds of faith, hope, and love which are 
established once and for all times by our Lord through Baptism. 

The present rite of Christian Initiation in the Orthodox 
Church expresses well the reality of discipleship which is rooted 
in the bond of love established between the Lord and those who 
are baptized. We shall highlight this fact in this study through 
an examination of the most significant prayers and ritual acts of 
the contemporary Orthodox rite of Initiation. While some refer¬ 
ence will be made to the development of this rite, our primary 
emphasis will not be on historical tendencies but rather upon 
theological themes which are embodied in the ritual and ex¬ 
pressed through the prayers. As with every sacramental mystery 
of the Church, the rite of Initiation both forms and informs those 
who share in the mystery of faith. 


The Ecclesial Context 

Before we can look at the specific elements of the rite, 
some more general remarks must be made about the entire 
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process of Christian Initiation and its relationship to the life of 
the believing and nurturing community of the Church. Firstly 
and most importantly, the rite of Initiation presupposes the exist¬ 
ence of the community of faith which is the Church of Jesus 
Christ. Baptism publicly incorporates the person into the entire 
history and calling of the People of God. We cannot hope to 
understand the richness of the mystery of Baptism unless we 
first recognize that it is an act of the Lord which is accomplished 
in and through His Church. The Lord cannot be separated from 
His Church which is His body. And because of this, one cannot 
fully know the Lord without being intimately related with His 
Church. As Christ cannot be detached from His body, the bap¬ 
tized Christian cannot be unrelated to His Church. 

The Church of God is an integral part and expression of the 
divine plan of Salvation. As the called and sanctified People of 
God, the Church established by Christ with the call of the 
apostles was enlivened by the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente¬ 
cost. Both Christ and the Holy Spirit fulfill the will of the Father 
who seeks the free and personal participation of human persons 
in the glory of the Kingdom. The Church is the “household of 
God” (Eph 2:19) through which the Holy Spirit unites persons 
to Christ the Risen Lord, who leads them to the Father. Through 
the life of the Church, we pass “from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God” (Rom 8:12). 
Within this Theanthropic community, we share in the heritage 
which reaches back to the time of Abraham and ahead to the 
Kingdom of God. 

The reality of this community of faith is manifested chiefly 
in and through the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Within this 
context, the Church is most perfectly revealed as the community 
of human persons who are in communion with the three divine 
Persons of the Holy Trinity. Centered upon the Paschal Mystery 
of the death and Resurrection of Christ, the eucharistic celebra¬ 
tion is the unique expression of the horizontal and vertical rela¬ 
tionships of love which are not bound by space or time.* 

With the Holy Eucharist at her very center, the Church is 
the locus of divine life and activity through which human persons 

^Thomas FitzGerald, “The Holy Eucharist As Theophany.” Greek Ortho- 
dox Theological Review 28; 1 (1983), pp. 27-28. 
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with the aid of each other pass from one degree of glory to 
another (2 Cor 3:18). The holiness of the Triune God becomes 
accessible to us through the life of the Church. As a consequence 
of this, it is impossible to be united with Christ and to share fully 
in His life apart from the Church which is His body (1 Cor 
12:27). “Personal convictions or even a rule of life,” says 
Georges Florovsky, “do not make one a Christian. Christian 
existence presumes and implies an incorporation, a membership 
in the community.”* The relationship with God the Father which 
has been made available to us through Christ in the Holy Spirit 
necessitates entrance into the Church and progression in her life. 

Secondly, we must note that Christian Initiation is a gra¬ 
cious gift from God which is mediated through those persons 
who are already part of the community of faith. Since the time 
when Christ called the first disciples to follow Him, discipleship 
has had a mysterious character about it. Simply stated, it is God 
who calls and it we who respond. The initiative is always with 
the Lord who acts in and through the Church which He has 
established. The rite of Initiation, therefore, always bears witness 
primarly to the gracious and mysterious action of the Risen 
Christ who acts in and through the Church to unite persons to 
Himself. As Saint Ambrose said to the newly-baptized in Milan: 

In all that we have done, we have respected the 
mystery of the Trinity. Everywhere are found the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit; one operation, 
one sanctifying action, even if there be something 
special for each ... You have this that is special: It is 
God who has called you.* 

The Orthodox Church has always encouraged the Baptism 
of infants of believing parents and has opposed the practice 
of “re-baptism,” chiefly because the baptismal reality has its 
genesis in the action of the Triune God who acts in history to 
invite human persons to share in His life. Even before we can 
consciously say “yes” to Him, Christ has united us to Himself. 
Even before we can seek the gift of the Holy Spirit, He has come 

^Georges Florovsky, Bible, Church and Tradition-. An Eastern Orthodox 
View (Belmont, 1972) p. 59. 

^St Ambrose, On the Sacraments 6.2. 
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to dwell in us. Even before we can call out to God as our Father, 
He has demonstrated His love for His children. The event of 
Christian Initiation, therefore, bears witness first and foremost 
to the redemptive action of the Triune God. In the name of the 
Father and through the power of the Holy Spirit, Christ the 
Lord takes possession of us through Baptism in a mystical act of 
love which is beyond our full understanding. From the day of 
Baptism, our lives have been inextricably bound to Christ. And 
it is our destiny, which is realizd within the community of faith, 
through the activity of the Holy Spirit, to become conformed 
to the image of the Son who leads us back to the Father (Rom 
8:29). 

Clearly, the rite of Initiation both effects and bears witness 
to the new relationships between the one baptized and each 
person of the Holy Trinity. At the same time, the rite both effects 
and bears witness to the establishment of new relationships be¬ 
tween the one baptized and every other member of the believing 
community. While the Lord calls each person in a unique manner 
to be His disciple, the invitation is never a call to a solitary life. 
From the moment of Baptism, the Christian is part of a com¬ 
munity which nurtures, guides, and instructs in the progression 
in holiness. The rite of Christian Initiation is but the beginning 
of this progress which is a passage from one degree of glory to 
another (2 Cor 3:18). 

Speaking to the newly baptized about the mystery of Chris¬ 
tian Initiation, St John Chrysostom says: 

Let us again say: Blessed is God, who alone does 
wonderful things (Ps 135:4), who does all things and 
transforms them. Before yesterday you were captives, 
but now you are free and citizens of the Church; lately 
you lived in the shame of your sins, but now you live 
in freedom and justice. You are not only free but also 
sons; not only sons but also heirs; not only heirs but 
also brothers of Christ; not only brothers of Christ, 
but also joint heirs; not only joint heirs but also mem¬ 
bers; not only members but also the temple; not only 
the temple but the instrument of the Spirit. 
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Blessed is God who alone does wonderful things. 

You have seen how numerous are the gifts of baptism. 
Although many men think that the only gift it confers 
is the remission of sins, we have counted its honor to 
the number of ten. It is on this account that we baptize 
even infants, although they are sinless, that they may 
be given the further gifts of sanctification, filial adop¬ 
tion, and inheritance; that they may be brothers and 
members of Christ, and become dwelling places for 
the Spirit.^ 

These cogent remarks by St John Chrysostom lead us to 
our final introductory observation. Truly, Baptism is an event 
which is rich in meaning. The rite of Initiation cannot be re¬ 
duced to solely one aspect of its significance such as the forgive¬ 
ness of sins. The rite certainly marks the forgiveness of sin for 
those persons who had sinned prior to their Baptism. However, 
this is not the only significance of the rite. As St John Chrysostom 
has said, the Church baptizes infants, “although they are sinless.” 
In the case of the Baptism of infants or children, the emphasis 
of the rite is clearly placed upon other dimensions of the action. 
The Church baptizes infants and children so that “they may be 
given the partner gifts of sanctification, filial adoption, and 
inheritance ...,” as St John so forcefully states. By avoiding 
any attempt to reduce the significance of the rite of Christian 
Initiation, the Orthodox Church has sought to recognize the 
baptismal rites as the new birth which marks the beginning of 
the life in Christ. 

The contemporary rite of Initiation in the Orthodox Church 
has three distinct parts which continue to reflect the practices 
of the early Church. These parts are: the Service for the Making 
of a Catechumen; the Service of Baptism which includes Chris¬ 
mation with the Administration of Holy Communion; and the 
Service of the Eighth Day. With only slight modification, these 
three services reflect the practices which had become crystalized 
between the eighth and late fifteenth centuries. Even more 
significant is the fact that most of the prayers and ritual actions 


John Chrysostom, Homily to the Neophytes 1. 
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of the contemporary rites can be found in codices of the eighth 
and ninth centuries.® 

Regardless of the age of the candidate for Baptism in the 
Orthodox Church, the same rites are employed. While there may 
be minor adaptations in pastoral practice, there is not a separate 
rite for infants and children, and another for adults. In the case 
of infants, however, it is customary for the Priest to offer special 
prayers on the day of the child’s birth, on the eighth day after 
birth on which the child is named according to traditional 
practice, and on the fortieth day after birth when the mother 
and child come to the Church for the first time. In the case of 
adults who seek to be baptized, it is customary for the Service 
of the Making of a Catechumen to be separated from the sub¬ 
sequent rites. This provides for a formal period of catechumenate 
in which the candidate for Baptism is instructed in the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of the faith. In all cases, it is the solemn respon¬ 
sibility of the parish Priest, as the father of the local community, 
to determine when a candidate is to be baptized. In the case of 
infants, the Priest has an obligation to determine that the faith 
commitment of the parents is sufficiently strong before he can 
permit the baptism of infants or children. This genuine discern¬ 
ment is of absolute importance in order to maintain the integrity 
of the Sacraments. Indeed, Baptism of infants presupposes that 
they will be nurtured in the faith both in the family and in the 
eucharistic community. 

Every candidate for Baptism is required to have a sponsor 
who is honored as the God-parent. In the broadest sense, the 
sponsor is a representative of the local community of faith who 
presents the candidate for Baptism and who subsequently has a 
special responsibility for the spiritual development of the “God¬ 
child.” The responsibility of the sponsor, therefore, only begins 
at the Baptism. When the candidate is an infant, the sponsor 
holds it during the Service, anoints it with olive oil, and makes 
the renunciation of satan and the profession of Faith at the 
appropriate times. Thus, the sponsor must be a devout Orthodox 
Christian who is mature and knowledgeable of the Faith. The 
Church recognizes that a genuine spiritual bond is established 

*See J. Goar, Euchologion, Sive Rituale Graecorum. Reprint edition, 
(Graz, 1960); F. C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum, (Oxford, 1905). 
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not only between the God-parent and the God-child but also be¬ 
tween the families of each. 


The Making of the Catechumen 

The first part of the contemporary rite of initiation begins 
in the narthex of the Church.® This gesture reminds us that the 
candidate for Baptism is not yet a member of the eucharistic 
community. Meeting the candidate and the sponsors at the en¬ 
trance of the Church, the Priest breathes three times upon the 
candidate, blesses the candidate, and places his hand upon the 
head of the candidate. The Priest then, with a prayer, receives 
the candidate into the rank of the catechumenate. Regardless of 
its age, every candidate for Baptism begins the process of 
Christian Initiation by becoming a catechumen. In the prayer, 
the Priest asks that the catechumen be freed from delusion; 
filled with faith, hope and love; enabled to follow the command¬ 
ments; and united with the flock. Clearly, the initial words and 
gestures of the Service are not unrelated to all which follows. 
From the very moment when the candidate enters the narthex, 
we are reminded that Baptism is truly a passage. It is a personal 
Pascha through which the candidate passes from the domain of 
evil into the domain of the Risen Christ and His people. This 
essential theme is the principle which both unites and illuminates 
every stage of the process of Initiation.'^ 


The Exorcism 

Although created in the image and likeness of God, the 

®For a comprehensive commentary on the entire Orthodox rite of Chris¬ 
tian Initiation, see Alexander Schmemann, Of Water and the Spirit. (Crest- 
wood, N.Y., 1974). 

^For the complete text of the contemporary rite, see N. M. Vaporis, ed. 
Mikron Euchologion: An Orthodox Prayer Book. (Brookline, 1977); Paul 
Lazer, ed.. Baptism. (New York, 1972); I. F. Hapgood, Service Book of the 
Holy Eastern Orthodox Church, 2nd revised edition (New York, 1922). 
Regretably, a complete text in contemporary English has not been produced 
as yet. The translation of prayers in this paper has been rendered by the 
author. References will be to the Greek text, Euchologion to Mega (Athens, 
1980). 
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catechumen is not yet a full member of the historic community 
of faith. And because of this reality, the catechumen is especially 
susceptible to the influence of satan. Not fully united with the 
Lord and His people, the catechumen does not as yet share in 
the Kingdom of Ught. As a preliminary to baptism, therefore, 
the catechumen is exorcised. The rite forcefully reminds all of 
the reality of satan and the danger of his influence. Two admoni¬ 
tions are addressed directly to satan by the Priest. After recalling 
the activities of Christ, the Priest directly admonishes satan to 
“begone and depart from this creature, and return not again. Do 
not hide yourself in him (her), nor influence him (her) by day 
or by night.. In the first of the prayers, the Priest asks God 
to drive out of the catechumen “every operation of the devil.”® 
During the second prayer, the Priest pauses to breathe the sign 
of the cross over the mouth, brow and chest of the catechumen 
and says: “ExpeU every evil and unclean spirit which hides and 
makes its abode in the heart.” These spirits are identified as “the 
spirit of deceit, the spirit of evil, the spirit of idolatry and of 
greed, the spirit of falsehood and of every impurity that comes 
about through the promoting of the devil.” The Priest concludes 
the prayer by asking God that the catechumen be made “an 
honorable member of your Church, a consecrated vessel, a child 
of light an an heir of your heavenly Kingdom so that having lived 
according to the commandments and having preserved inviolate 
the seal and having kept his (her) garment undefied, he (she) 
may receive the blessedness of the saints in your Kingdom.”*® 


The Renunciation and The Adherence 

The Christian life is one of progression in holiness which 
is characterized by a constant renunciation of satan and his 
power as well as a constant declaration of allegiance to Christ 
the Lord. This pattern is established prior to baptism when every 
catechumen publicly and solemnly expresses the desire to reject 
satan and to follow Christ. In the case of the baptism of infants, 
the sponsor speaks on behalf of the child and in the name of 

^Euchologion to Mega, p. 131. 
mid., p. 132. 
mbid., p. 133. 
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the entire Christian community which shares the responsibility 
of nurture. The renunciation of satan is expressed in word and 
in action. Still standing in the narthex of the church, the catechu¬ 
men and the sponsor face the west which is the ancient symbol 
of evil. The Priest asks three times: “Do you renounce satan 
together with all his works, all his angels, all his pomp, and all 
service to him?” And the catechumen or sponsor replies: “I do 
renounce him.” The Priest then asks three times: “Have you 
renounced satan?” And the catechumen or sponsor replies: “I 
have renounced him.” Then, the Priest says: “Breathe and spit 
upon him.” To demonstrate contempt for satan, this is done by 
the catechumen or the sponsor.” 

After forsaking satan and his power, the catechumen indi¬ 
cates the desire to join the ranks of the followers of Christ by 
facing the east. Once again a dramatic dialogue takes place 
between the Priest and the catechumen or the sponsor: 

Do you join yourself to Christ? 

I join myself to Him. 

Are you joined to Christ? 

I am joined to Him. 

Do you believe in Him? 

I believe in Him as King and as Lord. 

The Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed is now recited. At its 
conclusion the Priest again asks: “Have you joined yourself to 
Christ?” And the catechumen or sponsor replies: “I have joined 
myself to Christ.” The Priest then says: “Bow down before Him.” 
And the catechumen or sponsor replies: “I bow down before the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit; the Trinity, one in 
essence and undivided.’”^ 

This preliminary rite concludes with a prayer. In praying 
for the catechumen, the Priest asks the Lord to call his servant 
to holy illumination and to the great grace of Baptism. “Put off 
from him (her) the old man,” the Priest prays, “and renew him 
(her) unto life everlasting; and fill him (her) with the power of 
the Holy Spirit so that he (she) may no longer be a child of the 

«/Wd., p. 134. 

12/Wd., p. 135. 
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flesh but a child of Your Kingdom.’”® Following this prayer, 
the Priest leads the catechumen and sponsor from the narthex 
into the nave of the church and to the baptismal font. After 
vesting in bright vestments, the Priest censes the church in 
preparation for the baptism. 

The Renunciation-Adherence provides the members of the 
Church with a dramatic insight into the requirements of Christian 
life. Discipleship demands both the renunciation of all expres¬ 
sions of evil and the daily commitment to be united with the 
Lord. To renounce satan and all that is associated with him is to 
forsake the values which characterize the old Adam. To be 
united with Christ, on the other hand, implies the necessity to 
order life according to the reality of the new creation. The old 
has indeed passed away through the coming of Christ. The dra¬ 
matic dialogue which is part of the pre-baptismal rite serves as 
a vivid reminder to all the members of the community of the 
new way of life which is demanded by the mystery of Baptism 
(Eph 4:24). The believer is called to live life with a new orien¬ 
tation in order to receive the “blessedness of the saints.” 


The Service of Baptism 

In the early church, the Service of Baptism was normally 
celebrated as the preliminary to the Holy Eucharist which took 
place on the great Feast of Pascha.*^ By linking the Service of 
Baptism to the eucharistic celebration of Pascha, the Church 
sought to maintain in a very powerful way the affirmation that 
Baptism was the means through which the believer shared in the 
death and Resurrection of Christ. In contemporary Orthodox 
practice, the Service of Baptism is celebrated not only on the 
evening of Pascha. However, the rite continues to be structured 
in such a way that it remains the synaxis of the Holy Eucharist. 

The rite begins with the solemn declaration: “Blessed is the 
Kingdom of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, now 
and forever and unto the ages of ages.” As is the case with the 
Eucharist, the Great Litany follows. In addition to the usual 

i^Schmemann, p. 7. 
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petitions, there are a number which refer directly to the event 
of Initiation. Some petitions ask that the water be sanctified, as 
was the Jordan, through the descent of the Holy Spirit. Others 
ask that the candidate for Baptism be worthy of the incorruptible 
Kingdom, be a child of light, and share in the death and Resur¬ 
rection of Christ. Another petition speaks of the sanctified water 
as a “laver of regeneration for the remission of sins” and a 
“garment of incorruption.” Clearly, these simple petitions provide 
valuable insight into the meaning of the Initiation rite.*® 


The Blessing of the Water and Oil 

Each time a Baptism is to take place, the water is solemnly 
blessed with a lengthy prayer which has a number of character¬ 
istics which are worthy of note. Firstly, the prayer opens with a 
recollection of the gracious acts of God from the time of creation 
to the incarnation. With regard to the latter, it says that God 
became human in the person of Christ because “He could not 
endure to see humanity oppressed by the devil.” Secondly, the 
prayer contains an epiclesis. After recalling that God sent the 
Holy Spirit to hallow the Jordan, the prayer asks Christ to “come 
now and sanctify this water through the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit.” This sanctification of the water in which the three per¬ 
sons of the Trinity participate is to make it “the fountain of 
incorruption, the gift of sanctification, the remission of sins, the 
remedy of infirmities and the final destruction of demons...” 
Thirdly, the water is exorcised. While tracing his finger in the 
water to make the sign of the Cross, the Priest prays that “all 
adverse powers be crushed beneath the sign of the image of your 
Cross.” The Priest continues the prayer by asking God that “no 
demon of darkness may conceal himself in this water and that 
no evil spirit, which instills darkening of intentions and rebelious- 
ness of thought, may descend into it with him (her) who is about 
to be baptized.” Only after all traces of the power of satan have 
been expelled is the water able to be “the water of redemption, 
the water of sanctification, the purification of body and spirit, 
the loosing of bonds, the remission of sins, the illumination of 

'^Euchologion to Mega, pp. 136-137. 
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the soul, the laver of regeneration, the renewal of the Spirit, the 
gift of adoption to sonship, the garment of incorruption, and the 
fountain of light.” Finally, the prayer asks that the Lord mani¬ 
fest Himself through the water, “and grant that he (she) who is 
to be baptized may be transformed so that he (she) may put 
away the old man which is corrupt through the desires of the 
flesh and may be clothed with the new man, and renewed in the 
image of the one who created him (her).” Through the water of 
baptism, the prayer afiirms that one is buried in the imitation 
of the death of Christ in order to become a partaker in the 
Resurrection of Christ.*® 

Clearly, this prayer is a doxolgy of the new creation which 
is revealed through the coming of Christ. Viewed as the “primal 
element,” the water of the old creation had become polluted by 
the power of satan. It had become a sign of destruction and 
death. As at the Jordan on the day of the baptism of Christ, 
now water is a medium of divine presence. It is the sign of life 
and renewal. As Christ has changed the meaning of the Cross 
through His own death. He has also changed the meaning of 
water through His own Baptism. The physical matter of the 
new creation, therefore, is not evil but is a valuable medium of 
encounter with the Triune God. In the celebration of every 
baptism, we commemorate not only the union of a person with 
Christ and His people but also the restoration of the entire 
cosmos in Christ. The holy water is a sign of this new creation. 

Following the blessing of the water, the Priest receives and 
blesses olive oil which is presented by the sponsor. According 
to the words of the blessing prayer, the oil is reminiscent of the 
olive branch carried by the dove to Noah as “a sign of reconcilia¬ 
tion and salvation from the flood and the foreshadowing of the 
mystery of grace , . .” The Priest asks that the oil be sanctified 
“with the power and operation and indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit so that it may be an unction unto incorruption . , .” When 
the prayer is completed, the Priest blesses the water with the 
oil and then anoints the catechumen, saying: “The servant of 
God (name) is anointed with the oil of gladness in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” After anointing the 
forehead, the Priest also makes the sign of the Cross with the 

w/Wd., pp. 138-139. 
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oil on the chest, back, ears, hands, and feet of the catechumen. 
The sponsor completes the anointing by spreading the oil over 
the body of the catechumen. 


The Baptismal Immersion 

The Baptism now takes place. Facing the holy Altar, the 
Priest immerses the catechumen in the water three times, saying: 
“The servant of God (name) is baptized in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” Following the 
immersion, the Priest and people recite Psalm 32. The Priest 
then vests the neophyte in a white garment which is refered to 
as the “robe of righteousness.” As the undressing of the catechu¬ 
men expresses the putting oft of the “old man,” the vesting in the 
white garment expresses the reality of incorporation into Christ 
through imitation of the death and resurrection of the Lord. 

Baptism is a personal Pascha. Through the water of Bap¬ 
tism, one is associated in a solemn and public manner with the 
death and resurrection of Christ. The threefold immersion vividly 
expresses the reality of the Paschal Mystery and, at the same 
time, permits a sacramental participation in the reality which 
is remembered and proclaimed. According to the Fathers, bap¬ 
tism is both a grave and the womb of a mother. As such, baptism 
has been viewed as the genesis of new life in Christ (Jn 3:5), as 
the entrance into the priestly people of God (1 Pet 2:9), and as 
the foretaste of the gjory of the Kingdom (2 Cor 4:10-15). 


The Chrismation 

The Chrismation of the neophyte immediately follows the 
Baptism and the vesting. Just prior to the anointing, the Priest 
offers a prayer which asks that the neophyte be granted the “seal 
of the gift of the holy, almighty and adorable Spirit and partici¬ 
pation in the holy Body and precious Blood of Christ.” The 
prayer concludes by asking God to keep the neophyte “in your 
sanctification, conl^ him (her) in the Orthodox faith, deliver 

pp. 140-141. 
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him (her) from the evil one and all his workings.” Then the 
Priest anoints the neophyte with Holy Chrism on the forehead, 
eyelids, nostrils, lips, ears, chest, hands and feet. Each time he 
says: “The seal of the gift of the Holy Spirit.”^® 

Chrismation is the liturgical sequel to Baptism. As such, it 
is a vivid anamnesis of the anointing of Christ which took place 
following His Baptism in the Jordan. After coming out of the 
water, Christ was “anointed” by the Spirit, whose presence was 
revealed under the sign of the dove (Matt 3:16). At the event 
of Pentecost, Peter referred to this anointing when he said: “God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 10:39). 
Indeed, the baptism-anointing of the Lord was a solemn Theo- 
phany which marked the beginning of the public ministry of 
Christ. This event is remembered yearly by the Orthodox Church 
on January 6th. At this commemoration, the water is blessed 
and the baptism-anointment of Christ is celebrated. 

In the Initiation rite of the Orthodox Church, the continuity 
between the Baptism and the Chrismation is maintained. Chris¬ 
mation is not viewed primarily as the completion of Baptism 
but rather as its sequel. As the Baptism associated the neophyte 
with the death and resurrection of Christ, the anointing with 
chrism associated the neoph)^e with the anointment of Christ. 
St Cyril says: “Christ was anointed with the spiritual oil of 
gladness, that is to say the Holy Spirit . . . You have been 
anointed with an oil which has made you partakers and associates 
of Christ.” “The oil,” he continues, “is applied to your forehead 
and your other senses; and while the body is anointed with visible 
ointment, your soul is sanctified by the Holy and life-giving 
Spirit.”*® Through the unction of the Spirit, the neophyte comes 
to share in the life in Christ, the Anointed One of the Father. 

Chrismation signifies the bestowal of the Holy Spirit upon 
the neophyte. Through this divine activity, the neophyte becomes 
a temple of the Triune God. As the liturgical formula clearly indi¬ 
cates, the neophyte receives the gift of the Holy Spirit and not 
simply the gifts of the Spirit. Because of this reality, the Chris¬ 
mation is viewed not only as the anamnesis of the anointing of 
Christ in the Jordan but also as the personal Pentecost of the 

mbid., pp. 142-143. 

i®St Cyril of Jerusalem, Mystagogical Cathechesis, 3.2. 
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neophyte. The same Spirit who descended upon the Apostles on 
the first Pentecost comes to dwell in the neophytes and provides 
the strength to live the life in Christ (Eph 3:16). The presence 
of the Spirit is the first fruit of the Kingdom of Heaven (Eph 
1:13). The Holy Spirit constantly seeks to deepen the bond 
which we have with Christ so that we may participate more 
fully in the glory of the Kingdom of the Father which has been 
made accessible to us through the death and resurrection of the 
Lord. “Through the Spirit,” says St Irenaeus, “the human person 
ascends to the Son, and through the Son to the Father.”^® It is 
the Holy Spirit who enables the Christian to participate in the 
reality of the Triune God. 


The Holy Eucharist 

Following the Chrismation, the Priest leads the neophyte 
and the sponsor in a threefold procession around the baptismal 
font. During this procession, the Priest and congregation sing: 
“As many of you who have been baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ, Alleluia” (Gal 3:27). Undoubtedly, this procession 
is a vestige of the one which once marked the passage of the 
neoph 5 ^e from the baptistry into the eucharistic assembly. At 
the conclusion of the procession, the Service continues with the 
Epistle (Rom 6:3-11), and the Gospel (Matt 28:16-20). If 
the Eucharistic Liturgy does not follow, a brief litany is offered. 
Then, the newly baptized receives Holy Communion from a 
portion reserved from the previous Liturgy. In conjunction with 
the usual dismissal prayers and blessing, the Priest normally 
places a Cross about the neck of the newly baptized. 

The entrance into the community of the faithful and the 
reception of Holy Communion are the goals of the Initiation 
process. The neophyte has been baptized, vested, and anointed 
in order to become a full participant in the People of God and 
its eucharistic life. “The Eucharist alone of the mysteries,” 
writes St Nicholas Cabasilas, “brings perfection to the other 
sacraments.”®* Thus, from the very day of baptism, the Orthodox 

Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 5.36.2. 

2iSt Nicholas Cabasilas, The Life in Christ, 4.3. 
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Church considers the neophyte to be a full member of the 
Church and, therefore, eligible to receive Holy Communion. 
At no time is the baptized member of the Church excluded be¬ 
cause of age from participating in the most central and sacred 
action of the community. 

If only in a formal manner, the Orthodox have maintained 
the unity of the various rites of Christian Initiation which have 
been inherited from the early Church. Certainly, the distribution 
of Holy Communion to the newly baptized has a profound 
significance which cannot be underestimated. However, the fact 
that this is not normally done within the context of the eucharistic 
liturgy does deserve serious examination by Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians. When the Baptismal Service is separated from the context 
of the eucharistic liturgy, the former tends to be viewed as a 
private ceremony which effects only the neophyte and the 
family. The deeper sense of the wider Christian community is 
frequently missing. The fact that the baptismal rites mark, among 
other things, the entrance of the neophyte into the Church is 
diminished simply because the baptism is viewed as a “family” 
matter. If this is the case in pastoral practice, then there is 
certainly need for a greater emphasis upon the ecclesial and 
social character of the sacramental-mysteries of Christian Initia¬ 
tion. We must remember, for example, that reception of the 
eucharistic bread and wine signifies not only communion between 
the believer and the Lord, but also communion among all of 
those who are in Christ. The entire rite of Christian Initiation 
signifies not only the union of the neophyte with Christ, but also 
the union of the neophyte with all the members of the believing 
community, the the body of Christ. 


The Service of the Eighth Day 

According to contemporary Orthodox practice, the entire 
week following the Festival of Pascha is known as “Bright 
Week” or the “Week of Renewal.” Dating at least from the 
patristic period, this custom has its origin in the fact that the 
week after Pascha was a period of great celebration for all 
behevers but especially for those who were newly baptized. For 
these persons, it marked the first week of their life in Christ. As a 
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consequence of this, it was not uncommon in the early Church 
for the adult nephytes to wear their baptismal robes throughout 
the week when they attended Church Services and received fur¬ 
ther instruction in the Faith. This unique period of post-baptismal 
celebration and instruction was brought to a conclusion on the 
Sunday after Pascha which was viewed as the “Eighth Day.” 
The Sunday after Pascha had a special prominence. This day 
viewed as the day of fulfillment and as the day of eternity, espe¬ 
cially for the neophytes. It was on this day that the newly bap¬ 
tized returned to Church in order to complete the special period 
of celebration and to begin in a formal manner their Christian 
witness in the wider society. 

Although the celebration of Bright Week remains a part 
of contemporary Orthodox spirituality, the post-baptismal Ser¬ 
vice of the Eighth Day has lost much of its significance. Usually, 
but happily not always, the prayers and ritual actions which 
constitute this Service are offered at the conclusion of the scrip¬ 
ture lessons and prior to the distribution of Holy Communion. 
This practice, which is usually done for the sake of convenience, 
severely devalues the significance of the prayers and actions of 
the Service of the Eighth Day. 

When celebrated at a time following the day of the Baptism 
and Chrismation, this Service contains two distinctive ritual 
actions which are accompanied by prayers. The first ritual action 
is the Ablution. Following the offering of three brief prayers, 
the Priest wipes the places where the Holy Chrism had been 
placed on the body of the newly baptized. In doing this, the 
Priest addresses the neophyte saying: “You are baptized. You 
are illuminated. You are chrismated. You are sanctified. You 
are washed. In the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit.”^ 

The Ablution is immediately followed by two brief prayers 
which precede the second ritual action of this Service which is 
the Tonsuring. The Priest cuts a small portion of the hair of the 
newly baptized and says, “The servant of God (name) is ton¬ 
sured in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.”®' 

^Euchologion to Mega, p. 146. 

23/f.W.. p. 147. 
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The Ablution and the Tonsuring are the final ritual actions 
of the entire process of Christian Initiation in the Orthodox 
Church. The Ablution ritual is a solemn reminder of all that has 
happened to the neophyte during the process of Initiation. The 
Tonsuring is a vivid declaration of the fact that the newly bap¬ 
tized belongs to Christ. It is a symbol of the fact that the newly 
baptized is about to enter into the wider society as a person 
who has been called to a new and very distinctive way of life. 

The prayers which surround the ritual actions of Ablution 
and Tonsuring also express very well these important themes. 
While not neglecting the significance of the baptismal rites, 
these prayers direct our thoughts toward the immediate future. 
They ask that the neophyte receive the divine gifts necessary to 
live as a follower of the Lord. The same Lord who called the 
neophyte to the font of baptism is asked to preserve and protect 
the new disciple. In one of the prayers, the Priest asks that God 
will abide with the neophyte “by placing upon him (her) 
Your mighty hand and guarding him (her) with the power of 
Your goodness.”^^ There is a sense in these prayers that the 
neophyte is being sent into the world to live as a disciple of 
Christ in the face of difiiculties and the temptations of evil. The 
words of one concluding prayer ask the Lord that the neophyte 
“goes forward to the completion of his (her) years and the gray 
hairs of old age offering glory to You and beholding the good 
things of Jerusalem all the days of his (her) life.”*® 

The entire rite of Christian Initiation in the Orthodox 
Church proclaims that the newly baptized has been united to 
Christ, anointed by the Holy Spirit and called to be the child of 
the Father. The rite marks the beginning of the process of 
sanctification which is accomplished within the life of the believ¬ 
ing community and for the sake of the entire world.*® As the rite 
clearly reminds us, those who have been baptized into Christ 
are called to live in accordance with the new reality which is 
centered upon the Incarnation of the Son of God. Reminding 

^Ibid., p. 146. 

25 / 61 W., p. 147. 

2®For a valuable essay relating the various sacramental-mysteries of the 
Orthodox Church, see Alkiviadis Calivas, “The Sacramental Life of the 
Orthodox Church,” in A Companion to the Greek Orthodox Church, ed., 
Fotios litsas, (New York, 1984), pp. 31-52. 
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all of the essential significance of the coming of Christ, St Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa says: “The manner of our salvation owes its efficacy 
less to instruction by teaching than to what He who entered 
into communion with humanity actually did. In Him life became 
a reality, so that by the means of the flesh which He assumed 
and therefore deified, salvation might come to all who share in 

it_»27 


2rSt Gregory of Nyssa, Address on Religious Instruction, 35. 
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The Pal AMITE Doctrine of God: 
A New Perspective 


David Coffey 


According to a now famous editorial of Istina, for the 
majority of Orthodox theologians in Europe and North 
America the heart of the doctrine of St Gregory Palamas is 
“the real distinction in God of the essence and the (uncreated) 
energies,” and this has become for them the touchstone of 
Orthodoxy over against Catholicism, replacing the filioque as 
the most serious obstacle in the way of union between the two 
churches. ‘ This is the doctrine to which we refer in the title 
of the present article. 

While the statement of Istina bears witness to the im¬ 
portance of our subject for both Orthodoxy and Catholicism 
and therefore for the ecumenical movement as a whole, we 
cannot proceed without immediately challenging the words 
just quoted, for it can be said with justice that, as Palamas 
nowhere goes so far as to characterize his distinction as “real,” 
in so labelling it Istina categorizes his doctrine in a way that 
makes it all too easy to dismiss as philosophically and theolog¬ 
ically absurd. John Meyendorff, in his well-known study of 
Palamas,^ speaks of the latter’s “hesitations” in giving a precise 
account of the distinction, quotes his statement that “in a 
certain sense essence and energy are identical in God, but in 
another sense they are different,” and summarizes Palamas’s 
position by saying that “they (essence and energy) involve a 
certain distinction in the divine Being, but they do not divide 

^Istina (1974, no. 3) 257. 

®John Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas (London: The Faith 
Press) 1964, translated from the French, Introduction d Vitude de Grigoire 
Palamas (Paris: Editions du Seuil) 1959. 
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it.”® Nor is Istina alone among Western commentators, even 
well disposed ones, in describing the Palamite distinction as 
“real” or “ontological.” It is clear that, in this. Western 
theologians are succumbing to a fault characteristic of the 
West, viz of trying to impose its own constructions on Eastern 
theology in order to judge it, either well or ill, by its own 
standards. 

In this study, therefore, we shall be at pains not to repeat 
this mistake. If we are able to present a new perspective on 
Palamas’s doctrine of God, we shall not be suggesting that this 
is what Palamas really meant. Rather, we shall be mindful of 
Andre de Halleux’s admonition that “the Eastern tradition 
constitutes a fundamentally harmonious ensemble whose dif¬ 
ferent aspects and parts find their ultimate intelligibility and 
surrender all their richness only at the interior of the pleroma 
and in relation to it.”^ Accordingly, from within the system 
of the Catholic West, of which much the same could be said, 
we shall be offering what we shall show to be an approxima¬ 
tion of Palamas’s thought, thereby at the same time demon¬ 
strating that his preoccupations are shared in the West, and, 
I hope, arousing a more sympathetic reaction to his dogmatic 
solution where this remains to be done. 

Accordingly, we shall proceed in the following way. First, 
we shall offer a brief account of what Palamas hoped to 
achieve by his distinction. Secondly, we shall give a sum¬ 
mary, together with a critique, of the reasons for the rejection 
of the Palamite doctrine by some Catholic theologians. TTiirdly, 
we shall indicate the more positive response emanating from 
certain other Catholic theologians. And finally, we shall present 
our new perspective, which, we claim, goes beyond this, even 
approaching in some respects the thought of Palamas. 


I 

It needs to borne in mind above all that Palamas was a 
religious thinker. He was suspicious of all attempts to order 

^Gregory Palamas 225. 

^A. de Halleux, “Palamisme et Tradition,” Irinikan 48 (1975) 492-3. 
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the data of divine revelation according to a human scheme of 
thought or a philosophical system, as he saw such efforts as 
reductions and impoverishments of what God has to tell us 
of himself in the Bible. He was especially concerned, as 
Meyendorff informs us, “to free theology from Aristotle’s 
philosophic categories, which were clearly inadequate worthily 
to express the Mystery.”® Like other theologians, he found 
himself faced with the problem of the transcendence and the 
immanence of God, but for him it was sharpened by the context 
in which it occurred, namely the Hesychast controversy, which 
demanded an answer to the question: How can the utterly 
transcendent God, who lives beyond all possibility of being 
named, of being experienced and of being participated in, 
enter into a real and personal relationship with human beings, 
so that they can justly claim that they know him and live in 
union with him and indeed that they are “deified”? This ques¬ 
tion arose out of a dispute about the nature of the light of 
which the Hesychasts claimed that the deified person was 
granted the vision, the light surrounding Christ on Mount 
Tabor. Was this merely a created light, or was it truly a divine 
and uncreated light? 

Confronted with this question, Palamas turned to his own 
Greek tradition. There he found in the writings of the Cap¬ 
padocian Fathers the basis for his answer. St Basil, for instance, 
had written, “We know our God from his energies, but we do 
not claim that we can draw near to his essence, for his energies 
come down to us, but his essence remains unapproachable.”® 
Thus, taught Palamas, the distinction of essence and energies 
is a distinction within God himself, the first pole, the essence, 
guaranteeing the transcendence of God and the whole apophatic 
tradition, and the second, the energies, guaranteeing God’s 
immanence and vaUdating the mutual relations between him 
and human beings claimed by the Hesychasts, relations which 
come to expression on the human side in deification and the 
vision of uncreated light. 

Reading Palamas, one is struck by the fact that he speaks 
of divine “energy” sometimes in the singular and at other 

^Gregory Palamas 225. 

^Letter 234, 1 (PG 32, 869). 
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times in the plural. And on examination one discovers that 
this difference of practice reflects the usage of the patristic 
writings on which he depends. To understand this, it is neces¬ 
sary to remember that energeia actually means “operation,” 
and that for the Fathers and Palamas the self-revelation of 
God takes place precisely in his operation or activity. Needless 
to say, this is also an authentic and indeed central biblical no¬ 
tion, as can be seen from the theology of covenant and salva¬ 
tion history. To understand the word in the normal English 
sense of “energy,” therefore, would be to misunderstand it. 
But in addition, energeia has a philosophical meaning which 
is also intended here. In this sense, it is the essence in act, 
and therefore the essence as able to be manifested. Further, 
it is also understood as the actual manifestation of the essence. 
These ideas, which are already present in St Maximus the 
Confessor, explain the interplay of singular and plural in regard 
to divine energy. The singular relates the energy to the essence 
as its potential or actual manifestation; and the plural carries 
through the idea of manifestation to the manifold concrete 
forms which it assumes in the world according to God’s 
revelatory and redemptive plan. Obviously, for Palamas what 
is important is energy in the plural, the singular being merely 
the conceptual link between this and the essence. 

The other point from Palamas’s writing that calls for 
special comment is the uncreatedness of the divine energies. 
This idea can be clarified by giving attention to his doctrine 
of created grace. In one place he speaks of a “grace of nature” 
distinct from “deifying grace,” the former expression designat¬ 
ing “the beauty, the beautiful appearance, the ornament and 
the glory of each nature,” so that “in that sense we speak of 
the grace of words and of conversation.”^ Clearly, in this sense 
“grace” does not transcend “nature,” and so has no claim to 
being included in what is meant theologically by the term 
“grace,” a point which Palamas would concede. This passage 
led Meyendorff to conclude: “Palamas therefore accepts the 
idea of a ‘created grace,’ but that by no means signifies that 
he is open to the conception of a ‘created supernatural’ in the 
Thomist sense of that term: the ‘supernatural’ can only desig- 

Against Akindynos 3, 9, quoted from Gregory Palamas 163. 
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nate the reality essentially distinct from the creature, the divine 
life itself.”* 

On Meyendorff s definition of “supernatural,” which cor¬ 
responds with Palamas’s own understanding, the latter would 
be quite right in rejecting a “created supernatural,” for this 
idea would then be reduced to an absurdity. As only God is 
above all nature and therefore “supernatural” in this sense, a 
“created supernatural” would be a “created God.” Clearly, 
this is not what St Thomas meant. But neither does Meyendorff s 
account correspond exactly to what Palamas himself meant at 
a deeper level of his thought. For elsewhere he speaks of 
created “gifts” in a way that is perfectly compatible with Cathol¬ 
icism, if not with Thomism, on created grace (more or this 
later). He writes; 

All that flows from the Spirit towards those who 
have been baptized in the Spirit according to the 
Gospel of grace, and who have been rendered com¬ 
pletely spiritual, comes from the Source; it all comes 
from it, and also remains in it. 

And a little later. 

Do you see the difference between the gifts? The 
new spirit and the new heart are created things: that 
is what the Apostle also calls “a new creature,” be¬ 
cause it was recreated and renewed by the coming 
in flesh of him who first created it; whereas the 
Spirit of God given to the new heart is the Holy 
Spirit.® 

These quotations show that Palamas had no difficulty 
with the reality which Catholicism calls “created grace,” or, 
more precisely, “sanctifying grace.” His difficulty lay with 
awarding this grace any kind of independence from, or even 
priority over, uncreated grace. For him it was secondary to, 
and dependent on, what he primarily meant by “grace,” namely 

^Gregory Palamas 163. 

^Letter to Athanasius fol 12-12v, quoted from Gregory Palamas 164. 
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the uncreated energy which is identical with God and which 
is so powerful that it renders the human person “uncreated 
through grace.” This is evident from the following quotation: 
“There is a created grace and another grace uncreated.... But 
since the gift which the saints receive and by which they are 
deified, is none other than God himself, how can you say 
that that too is a created grace?”^® Though Palamas did not 
enter into discussion with Western theologians, his quarrel 
here was with something which also happened to be an im¬ 
portant element of the Thomistic theology of grace, but this 
is not necessarily to say that he had a quarrel with Catholicism 
as such. Obviously, as we intimated above, this is a point to 
which we must return in detail. 

n 

A number of Catholic theologians have expressed a highly 
critical judgment of the Palamite doctrine of God, some going 
so far as to say that it is heretical or close to heresy. We give 
below, in what seems a logical order, the reasons for this very 
negative assessment with, for each, a comment on its validity. 

The first reason is that the Palamite doctrine, because 
it places a real distinction between the essence and the energies 
of God, destroys the divine simplicity, which is an article of 
faith. This reason we have already countered: Palamas affirmed 
the divine simplicity as strongly as anyone could wish,^® and 
nowhere in his writings went so far as to say that the distinc¬ 
tion between the essence and the energies was real. Hence, 
to attribute this opinion to him is to impose an alien construction 
on his thought. 

^^Against Aktndynos 3, 8, quoted from Gregory Palamas 164. 

i‘The principal Catholic oppcments of the Palamite doctrine of God 
in modern times have been M. Jugie, M. Caudal, S. Guichardan, and, in 
general, the contributors to the section “Orient et Occident” in Istina, no. 3, 
1974 (see also note 1 above). 

i^For example, he wrote, “That wtuch is manifest, that which makes 
itself accessible to intellection or participation, is not a part of God, for 
God is not thus subject to partition for our benefit; complete he manifests 
himself and does not manifest himself, conqilete he is conceived and is 
inconceivable by the intelligence, complete he is shared and is impartidpable” 
(On Participation in God, Coisl. 99, fol. 22, quoted from Gregory Palamas 
214). 
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If the distinction is not real, and not merely logical either, 
of what sort is it? Palamas would not be drawn into a dis¬ 
cussion of this kind, but the suggestion has been made, first by 
George Scholarios and then by others, including notably Gerard 
Philips,that it is very like Scotus’s formal distinction a parte 
ret, that is to say, a distinction between different but inseparable 
formalities of the one object. Granted that Palamas would 
probably not be happy with this either, since it presses his 
thought into uncongenial categories, the comparison nevertheless 
seems helpful. 

In the first place, it provides from the side of scholasticism 
itself a reply to those who would say that at this point the 
thought of Palamas is incoherent. Admittedly, not all scholas¬ 
tics would have allowed the distinction as valid, but that is 
not of over-riding importance for our concern. What is im¬ 
portant is that there was an accepted school within scholas¬ 
ticism which admitted this distinction. Martin Jugie, at the 
same time respectful towards Palamism and severely critical 
of it, observed that Scotus himself did not intend his distinc¬ 
tion to be taken as “truly real” in regard to God.‘^ But this 
seems an odd remark to make, as one would not expect the 
distinction to be meant as “truly real” under any circumstances. 

In the second place, the comparison of Scotus’s distinc¬ 
tion with that of Palamas provides a way of saving the latter 
from the charge of heresy or near-heresy which his opponents 
wish to bring against him. Jugie was of the opinion that “in 
this matter Scotism is, as it were, Palamism in fieri”^^ If this 
is the case, it provides all the more reason why the heresy 
charge should not be pressed. 

It is a fact that Palamas offended Western sensibilities 
by speaking of the divine essence as the “cause” (aitia) of the 
energies, but here it is necessary to attend to his exact meaning 

1®Jugie notes, “Certain modern Greeks have combined the distinction 
of Scotus with that of Palamas” (Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum 
Orientalium ab Ecclesia Catholica Dissidentium 2 [Paris; Letouzey et An6, 
1933] 147). G. Philips also writes, approvingly, of the comparison in his 

Grace chez les Orientaux,” ETL 48 (1972) 38, 47, but he fails to 
distinguish Scotus’s distinction from a logical distinction with a foundation 
in reality. 

Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica 147. 

«/6«V/., 148. 
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for this word in the context. Elsewhere, in dependence on the 
Cappadocian Fathers, he speaks of the energies as being peri 
auton, which de Halleux explains as denoting “that which 
‘surrounds’ the essence of God, the luminous radiation issuing 
from the dark nucleus of the essence.’’^® Clearly, this concep¬ 
tion requires neither an absolute subordination of the energies 
to the essence nor a real distinction between them. Surely, 
therefore, Meyendorff is right in interpreting the relevant 
texts of Palamas as not being in any way hostile to the divine 
simplicity.^^ 

The second reason is that Palamism opposes itself to 
right faith when it asserts that it is not the divine hypostases 
or persons who dwell in the justified but only the divine 
energies. It is true that for Palamas the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, being consubstantial with the Father, share in the one 
incommunicable essence of which he is the source (again, 
“cause”). Here too Palamas follows the Cappadocians, in 
allowing the homoousion of Nicaea to update the earlier 
theology in which the Son and the Holy Spirit were the 
accessible elements of the Godhead while the Father remained 
inaccessible. Meyendorff points out that Palamas integrates the 
two theologies by having the Son and the Holy Spirit as 
energies of the Father, but “hypostatic” energies, distinct 
from the “non-hypostatic” ones by means of which God re¬ 
lates to humankind.** 

From a Western point of view this tends to place the 
doctrine of Palamas in rather an unfavorable light and to 
encourage the idea that the objection is valid. But again we 
need to remember that Palamas does not intend the distinc¬ 
tion between the essence and the energies to be taken as real. 
For him, therefore, when the Holy Spirit dwells in us, while 
he does so by virtue of the divine energies and not the divine 
essence, it is nevertheless he himself who indwells. This ex¬ 
plains a feature of his thought which Yves Congar confesses 
to finding puzzling: that when Palamas speaks of the Holy 
Spirit it is sometimes not clear whether he is referring to the 

^®“Palamisme et Tradition” 484. 

Gregory Palamas 219. 

i«Cf. ibid. 219. 
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divine person of that name or just to the divine energies 
enhypostatized in him.‘® But according to Palamism each of 
the divine persons, being consubstantial, possesses both the 
essence and the energies. Therefore, in the case of any of 
them, it is necessary to consult the context to discover whether 
it is the essence or the energies that are meant, but it goes 
without saying that the divine person himself is always denoted. 
And the perichoresis (circumincession) guarantees that the 
other two persons also will always be present. 

In all this we need to be mindful of the point made by 
Meyendorff, that in the apophatism of Palamas our experience 
of the inaccessible God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, is not 
of some kind of vacuum, not a negative experience therefore, 
but a positive spiritual experience, i.e., paradoxically, a positive 
experience of God as “divine darkness.”^® The via negativa 
does not imply that the spiritual experience on which it is 
centered is itself negative. 

The third reason is that according to the teaching of the 
Council of Trent deifying grace is created grace, whereas 
Palamism has it as uncreated grace. It is true that the Council 
taught that “the single formal cause (of justification) is ‘the 
justice of God, not that by which he himself is just, but that 
by which he makes us just,’ namely the justice which we have 
as a gift from him and by which we are spiritually renewed” 
(DS 1529). Philips summarily dismisses the objection with the 
remark, “We know that the Fathers of Trent only wished to 
avoid the double justice of Contarini which had been rein¬ 
troduced by Seripando.”®* In other words, at this point the 
Tridentine doctrine does not touch the theology of Palamas. 
Philips goes on to observe that Palamas here emphasizes the 
living God whereas the objection (true to the scholastic tradi¬ 
tion) emphasizes the human subject.®® This is so, but it further 
needs to be recognized that, if each side here presents only a 
partial account of the reality, Palamas definitely has the ad¬ 
vantage, in that the gracious presence and action of God must 

^®Cf. Y. Congar, I Believe in the Holy Spirit 3 (New York: Seabury, 
1983) 63. 

2®Cf. Gregory Palamas 207. 

21G. Philips, “La Gr^ce chez les Orientaux,” ETL 48 (1972) 48. 

22a. ibid. 48. 
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always be granted precedence over anything created achieved 
by him in human beings. That is to say, provided that the 
reality of created grace is not denied but suitably affirmed 
(however much the terminology might differ from that of 
scholasticism), uncreated grace must be awarded precedence 
over created grace. 

Now, pace Philips, this is not the perspective of Thomism. 
In joint authorship with C. Moeller and in exposition of St 
Thomas’s thought, he writes, “The true explanation is as fol¬ 
lows: the love of God works effectively—a man is changed 
if the Spirit dwells in him; the habitus is the result of this; there 
is no question, therefore, of a habitus being required in ad¬ 
vance, or produced by any other causality than that of God 
Himself at the very moment He gives Himself.”^ I query not 
the truth of what is said here, but only the claim that it ac¬ 
curately represents the thought of St Thomas. I do not accept 
the implicit claim that in Thomism uncreated grace has a 
logical priority over created grace. The opposite is the case. 
St Thomas considered that God worked on the soul through 
efficient causality. He was already there, of course, as its 
creator, “by essence, power and presence.” But by grace he 
becomes present in a new way. This grace is identified not as 
uncreated, but as created grace, the work of efficient causality: 
“No other effect can be the reason why a divine person should 
be present in a new way to a rational creature but the ‘grace 
that makes acceptable’ {gratia gratum faciens)"^ And there 
is no doubt that this is created grace. This limitation on St 
Thomas’s thought is imposed by the category of efficient 
causality itself. Thus we see that even in the context of dis¬ 
cussing the presence of God by grace, St Thomas adheres to 
the logical order: created grace, uncreated grace. And in so 
doing, he is only being true to his basic theological principles. 

The claim made above on behalf of St Thomas belongs 
rightfully to Karl Rahner, and is legitimated by pointing to his 
acquisition of a new category to replace efficient causality, 
viz formal causality, or “quasi”-formal causality, as he called 

Moeller and G. Philips, The Theology of Grace and the Ecumenical 
Movement (Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild, 1961) 27. 

2«sr 1, q.43, a.3. 
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it.*® Though new, the application of this category to the action 
of God in the Incarnation, Grace and the Beatific Vision had 
a preparation in the history of theology.*® By seeing efficient 
causality as formal causality’s “deficient mode”*’^ integrated 
into itself, Rahner was able to show that his theology of grace 
was a development rather than a contradiction of that of St 
Thomas. More importantly, this advance made it possible to 
see that primarily grace is the “self-communication of God,” 
with the habitus as its result at the level of the efficient 
causality which it incorporates in itself. At the heart of this 
insight lay the appreciation that whereas efficient causality 
implies a disjunction of cause and effect, formal causality im¬ 
plies their union. And where efficient causality projects the 
effect away from the cause, formal causality draws the effect 
inwards into the cause, and assimilates the effect to the cause. 
Because of the disjunction of cause and effect in efficient 
causality, it was necessary to posit the effect as logically prior, 
so that God could then become present in the new way; but 
because of their union in formal causality, it is the new pres¬ 
ence of God that is logically prior, and the effect is discerned 
as implied by it and contained within it. In Catholicism the 
way is thus opened to a more firmly God-centered theologj^ 
of grace. 

While Rahner’s theology of grace (quasi-formal causality 
and the self-communication of God) has not found universal 
acceptance in his own church (mainly, it seems to me, through 
misunderstandings), it has received acknowledgement in im¬ 
portant ecumenical circles. For example, the recent statement 
on justification by faith from the North American Lutheran- 
Catholic dialogue*® pays him the extraordinary compliment of 

25Cf. K. Rahner, “Some Implications of the Scholastic Concept of 
Uncreated Grace,” Theological Investigations 1 (London: Darton, Longman 
& Todd, 1961) 330. 

26ln regard to grace, St Basil, Treatise on the Holy Spirit, ch. 26 
{PG 32, 180) (for text see below, corresponding to note 49); and John 
de la Rochelle in the Summa of Alexander of Hales, part 3, vol. 4, no. 609 
(cf. Moeller and Philips 24). In regard to the Beatific Vision, St Thomas 
Aquinas, ST 1, q.l2, a.5, De ver, 8, 3, and Comp. theoL 10, 5. 

27Cf. “Selbstmitteilung Gottes,” LTK 9, 627. 

28H, G. Anderson, T. A. Murphy and J. A. Burgess (edd.). Justification 
by Faith (Lutherans and Catholics in Dialogue VII) (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1985). 
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devoting a whole article (no. 79) to the recognition of his 
contribution. As part of its brief summary of his theology of 
grace, it says, “Grace is not to be understood primarily as a 
created quality (i.e., as sanctifying grace), but rather as God 
making himself personally present in the Spirit in merciful 
love (and thus as ‘uncreated grace’).”^® The common ground 
thus discovered with Lutheranism and Protestantism in general 
is obvious. But it remains to be pointed out that the con¬ 
vergence with Palamism is no less significant. In fact we might 
say that Rahner’s emphasis is exactly the same as that of 
Palamas. And even at the level of created grace the difference 
between them appears to be terminological rather than real. 
The two quotations numbered note 9 above seem to bear 
this out. While the contribution of St Thomas to the Catholic 
theology of grace is undisputed, I am suggesting that Rahner 
has presented a more adequate, and therefore more authen¬ 
tically Catholic, theology; and that is why I said earlier that 
in the theology of grace Palamas might have a quarrel with 
Thomism but not necessarily with Catholicism as such. 

We conclude this section with a note on participation, 
and it is convenient to do so on the basis of Congar’s discus¬ 
sion of the same subject.®®Aligning himself with a number of 
other eminent theologians on this matter (Journet, Garrigues, 
Philips and Kuhlmann), Congar points out the inadequacy 
of Palamas’s concept of participation, which leads the latter 
to say that by grace we participate in the divine energies rather 
than the divine essence. As a problem for Western theology, 
this could perhaps be answered along the same lines as was 
the last objection concerned with deifying grace. But I recog¬ 
nize that very probably there is a problem with Palamas’s con¬ 
cept of participation. It very likely is “elementary and material,” 
as Congar says. But there is equally a problem with the con¬ 
cept of participation put forward by Congar as the reply to 
Palamas, for this concept is based on the Thomistic theology 
of grace, and consequently invokes only efficient causality. In 
a good summary of St Thomas’s thought on this subject, 
Congar says, “The participation of which Thomas speaks is 

!^lbid., 44. 

30Cf. I Believe in the Holy Spirit 65-6. 
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in a likeness of God’s perfections (italics mine) and is re¬ 
alized in existence by the efficient causality of the absolute 
Being.”®^ But if St Thomas’s theology of grace is itself in¬ 
adequate at this point, as remarked above, so too is his idea 
of gracious participation; and I venture to say that it would 
never be accepted by theologians of the Palamite tradition, 
so weak is it and so removed from their way of thinking. 
However, they might be better disposed towards an idea of 
participation based on the quasi-formal causality of Rahner. 
In this, the participation is a real sharing in the being of God, 
not, as Palamas expressed it, that we become “uncreated 
through grace” (but, then, was he only being poetic and 
emphatic here?), but rather that by grace there exists an 
ontological union between God and human beings, with—as I 
have expressed it in scholastic language elsewhere®®—the Logos 
acting as substantial form in relation to the humanity of Christ 
in the Incarnation, and the Holy Spirit acting as accidental 
form in relation to human persons in grace, and the result and 
effect of this at the level of the included efficient causality 
being the human nature of Christ in the first instance, and 
sanctifying grace in the second. It would be interesting to learn 
how Palamism would react to this suggestion. 

Indeed, it is worth noting that something approaching 
this suggestion has already been made, though in a brief and 
undeveloped form. Moeller and Philips saw the need to speak 
of a “quasi-formal union” founded on an active presence 
rather than efficient causality and refer approvingly to Maurice 
de la Taille’s “created actuation by uncreated act,”®® though 
how this is squared with Philip’s earlier statement (already 
referred to) attributing a priority of uncreated grace already 
to St Thomas is not so easily seen.®^ In any case, the idea 
has been taken up and endorsed by de Halleux, who thinks 
that de la Taille’s category is quite close to Palamas’s “energy,” 
and that by comparison with scholasticism prior to de la Taille 

66 . 

^^Cf. D. M. Coffey, Grace; The Gift of the Holy Spirit (Sydney: Faith 
and Culture, 1979) 63-7. 

33Cf. Moeller and Philips 37. 

®*Perhaps the two statements issue from different sources (cf. the 
Preface, pp. 3-4). 
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only Palamism takes full account of “the communion aspect 
of the reality of grace.”®® It is interesting that for these theo¬ 
logians it is de la Taille rather than Rahner who serves as 
the model. Perhaps their reason is that de la Taille proposed 
the theory some eleven years before Rahner.®® But the fact is 
that it has survived in Rahner’s formulation rather than de la 
Taille’s. Whatever the reason for this, it is clear that, of the 
two, Rahner’s category of quasi-formal causality is better suited 
to manifest the intrinsic relation between the reality denoted 
by this term and St Thomas’s efficient causality. And it should 
not be forgotten that Rahner’s theology does not stand or fall 
with scholasticism, as does de la Taille’s, but is also expressed 
personaUstically, in terms of the self-communication of God. 


m 

The most prominent defenders of the Palamite doctrine 
of God in recent times in the Catholic West have been 
Kuhlmann, de Halleux, Philips and Congar, but this is not to 
say that all are without reservations concerning it.®'^ In regard 
to the last three named I have nothing to add to what has been 
said already, beyond noting Congar’s view that Palamas’s doc¬ 
trine constitutes a theologoumenon, i.e., a culturally condi¬ 
tioned statement of faith lacking in its particular expression 
the binding force of a dogma.®® 

We turn now to Juergen Kuhlmann’s book on Palamism.*® 
The study consists of two parts. In the first part he compares 
St Thomas and Palamas in their respective interpretations of 

s®Cf. A. de Halleux, “Palamisme et Scholastique: Exclusivisme dogma- 
tique ou pluriformite theologique?”, RTL 4 (1973) 417-8. 

®®See Rahner’s comment on this in “Some Implications,” p. 340, note 2. 

®rrhus, Congar states (/ Believe in the Holy Spirit 66) that he finds 
himself “in disagreement with the concepts that he (Palamas) uses and his 
metaphysical mode of expression.” Mention should also be made of the 
generally irenic article of Charles Journet, “Palamisme et thomisme,” 
RThom 60 (1960) 429-52, in which, however, he criticizes the Palamite 
doctrine of God on the ground that the distinction of essence and energies 
is intended as real (cf. p. 445). 

®®Cf. I Believe in the Holy Spirit 66. 

Kuhlmann, Die Taten des einfachen Gottes: Eine rdmischkatholische 
Stellungsnahme zum Palamismus (Wurzburg: Augustinus-Verlag, 1968). 
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certain key texts of Dionysius. The second part is concerned 
to show that Palamism does not stand condemned either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly by the Council of Florence or by the con¬ 
stitution Benedictus Deus of Pope Benedict XII. I now cite a 
rather long passage from the first part, which expresses 
Kuhlmann’s precise contribution to our question. The passage 
occurs in the context of a discussion of the ontological status 
of the middle term of the triad, God, being, and beings, in 
texts of Dionysius, Thomas and Palamas. Kuhlmann writes: 

If, however, we look more closely, the distance 
(between Palamas and Thomas) diminishes. For esse 
is deeply rooted in God himself, and flows out from 
him when it arrives at subsistence in creatures. If 
it is distinguished only by reason from ens (which 
indeed is grounded in it), it is absolutely in some way 
really distinct from the latter’s finite essence (there¬ 
fore from that which the creature so to speak is 
of itself). Certainly being is created in the sense 
that it proceeds from God by his free will and in no 
way necessarily and without him would not exist. 

But it is not created in the same sense that creatures 
are. Their createdness consists rather in the fact 
that they possess being not by virtue of their own 
essence but from God. If, then, creatureliness essen¬ 
tially implies only the possession of being as external 
to essence, then being itself, which is it itself essen¬ 
tially, cannot in this sense be a creature. 

The Palamite operation, on the other hand, is 
characterized as divine, but is not God in himself, 
but God for us, in so far as he is the being of 
creatures. Since it neither is nor can be God’s essence 
to be this, clearly operation is in some way distinct 
from essence. Palamas does not postulate independent 
divinities, and neither does he want to divide the one 
God or compose him, but by his teaching he only 
wants to say that God does not only really remain 
in himself, but also wants to exist really for us—but 
also, that both are not simply the same. The sense 
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in which the Thomistic being is created does not 
necessarily contradict the sense in which the Palamite 
energies are divine. Being is not essentially creaturely, 
and operation is not God according to essence. 

To assume a lack of contradiction certainly does 
not mean to see unity. We can no longer return to the 
Dionysian undividedness. But even less, so it seems 
to me, can we by such a comparison simply take either 
of the two more developed systems as the whole truth. 

We can in some way understand how for Dionysius, 
Thomas and Palamas in their respective concepts the 
truth itself became attainable. If without further ado 
we wanted to affirm Palamas, the Thomistic objec¬ 
tion would have to urge itself continually against 
us: God is entirely simple, and therefore being is not 
a creature like other things, but it is created and 
therefore not divine. And if we remained with the 
Thomistic view, then Palamas would disturb us: 

Woe to him who takes away from God his real opera¬ 
tions—and woe to us should he be right!^® 

Central to this passage is Palamas’s comparison of “God 
in himself’ (in se) and “God for us” (pro nobis), a com¬ 
parison which Meyendorff expresses by means of the concept 
of existence rather than essence, speaking therefore of the 
energies as God’s “existence for us.”*'^ Sharing Palamas’s con¬ 
cern not to divide God or to postulate composition in him, 
we are nevertheless obliged also to concur with his view that 
the two members of the comparison are not simply identical. 
Kuhlmann brings out the contrast by the bold statement that 
God is pro nobis “in so far as he is the being of creatures.” 
I do not think that this is the actual thought of Palamas, for 
as we saw above, the latter thinks of the energies as “sur¬ 
rounding” and emanating from the essence of God, pro nobis 
admittedly but not evoked from us; and also it omits the 
distinction which Palamas would want to make in his own 
way of the natural and the supernatural (see again the quota- 

^^Die Taten des einfachen Gottes 56. 

Gregory Palamas 217. 
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tions of note 9 above). But, granted this distinction, would 
not Palamas, to be consistent, have to accept the statement 
that God is pro nobis in so far as he is the being of creatures? 
In other words, if the divine energies are the basis of God’s 
ontological communication with us, they must also be the 
basis of our ontological co mm unication with him, and must 
therefore be some kind of determination of human being, not, 
we hasten to add, a determination of a natural human potency, 
but a determination of a supernatural potency, or an obediential 
potency, to express the matter scholastically. Is not this implied 
in the very concept of deification as taught by Palamas, once a 
distinction is postulated between the divine essence (God in 
se) and energies (God pro nobis)? 

Unlike Philips and de Halleux, Kuhlmann has not touched 
on the further development of scholasticism that reaUy can 
bring East and West close together on the problem of God 
and his relationship to humankind, namely the category of 
quasi-formal causahty. After all, his brief was only to compare 
Palamas and Aquinas. But in the quoted text he grasps after 
this category. For if God is pro nobis in so far as he is the 
being of creatures, in the order of grace this must mean not 
just that he communicates their being to them, but that he in 
some way communicates to them his own being, though this 
is not what his being is essentially. This is what the theology 
of quasi-formal causality says in its own way. But it is also 
quite close to what Palamas was saying by his doctrine of the 
divine energies. 


rv 

In this concluding part I wish to re-present work in Chris- 
tology and the theology of grace which I have already pre¬ 
sented elsewhere,^^ showing in the re-presentation how it can 
be brought to bear on the question of the Palamite doctrine 
of God. Various influences have contributed to its formation, 

*^Ci. D. M. Coffey, Grace: the Gift of the Holy Spirit; “The ‘Incarna¬ 
tion* of the Holy Spirit in Christ,” TS 45 (1984) 466-80; “A Proper Mission 
of the Holy Spirit,” TS (1986) 227-50. 
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but easily the most important of these is the achievement in 
these fields of Karl Rahner,** 

It is a fundamental position of Rahner that the Incarna¬ 
tion and grace are the two modalities of the self-communica¬ 
tion of God to humankind in the state of pilgrimage, and 
that the beatific vision is not a wholly distinct modality but 
the completion of the second of these for the case of the 
blessed in heaven. I have modified this statement by pointing 
out that the beatific vision is the completion of faith rather 
than of grace and that therefore it should be understood as 
the eschatological completion of both Incarnation and grace 
in the order of their operation. That leaves us, then, simply 
with two ontological modalities. For Rahner they are both 
instances of quasi-formal causality on the part of God. I have 
made this statement more precise within the scholastic categories 
of Rahner by showing that in the Incarnation God acts as 
substantial form, while in grace he acts as accidental form, 
though obviously more precision is needed in the matter of 
grace as to who this “God” is, i.e., whether he is simply God, 
or God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit, or just one of these 
persons, and if so which one. This I have done by showing 
that it is the Holy Spirit who exercises quasi-formal causality 
in the case of grace. It is obvious that it is the Son who does 
this in the case of the Incarnation. 

But a more radical revision of Rahner’s theology was 
needed. He was unaware that the traditional model of the 
Trinity with which he worked, the filioque, was an extrapola¬ 
tion of descending Christolo^ and was therefore unsuitable 
for integration with ascending Christology or ascending theology 
generally. And the same is true of the Eastern per filium and 
monopatrism as well. All three of these are versions of what 
I call the procession model of the Trinity because they have 
to do exclusively with the outgoing (descending) movement 

^sCf. K. Rahner, “Current Problems in Christology,” TI 1, 149-200; 
“Some Implications,” ibid. 319-46; “On the Theology of the Incarnation,” 
TI 4 (London: DLT, 1966) 105-20; “Dogmatic Reflections on the Knowl¬ 
edge and Self-consciousness of Christ,” TI 5 (London: DLT, 1966) 193-215; 
“Reflections on the Unity of the Love of Neighbour and the Love of God,” 
TI 6 (London: DLT, 1969) 231-49; Foundations of Christian Faith: An 
Introduction to the Idea of Christianity (London: DLT, 1978) 176-321. 
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of the origin of the Son and the Holy Spirit from the Father. 
A new model of the Trinity, appropriate for ascending theology, 
needed to be found, but this turned to be not new at all, but 
a second Augustinian model. This is known as the “mutual 
love theory,” because according to it the Holy Spirit is the 
mutual love of the Father and the Son. This I prefer to call the 
model of return because, in contrtast to the procession model, 
it has to do with the return of the Son to the Father in love, 
i.e., in the Holy Spirit. From this statement it is clear why this 
is the appropriate Trinitarian model for use with ascending 
Christology and ascending theology generally. 

Rahner was already able to say that the divinity of Christ 
was not something different from his humanity but was the 
humanity itself at the highest point of its possible actualization 
under grace. This was not just the furthest point of his theoriz¬ 
ing, but a return (though he did not realize this himself), 
within the ontological framework set by the early Church 
councils and maintained ever since by theology, to the posi¬ 
tion attained in the New Testament within its own, functional, 
framework, and thus its correctness was established inde¬ 
pendently. For biblical scholarship was in a position to say, 
as Wolfhart Pannenberg put it, “that Jesus ‘is the Son of God 
precisely in his humanity’ (Gogarten), that the man Jesus is 
not synthesized out of a divine and a human substance but 
as this man is the Son of God.”^* For this reason I claim that 
Rahner’s Christology marks the end-point of the possible 
development of Leontius’s enhypostasia. However, it should 
be pointed out that a historical short cut is available here, in 
that the Rahnerian theology only presents in modem garb 
what is already implicit in the enhypostasia itself. For the 
statement that the human nature subists in the Logos legit¬ 
imates the converse statement that the Logos subsists in the 
human nature, and reflection shows that this must mean that in 
Christ the Logos is contained within the limitations of human 
nature. This in turn must mean that the Logos is a goal at¬ 
tainable by human nature under the sovereign grace of God, 
which, of course, we know from revelation actually to have 
happened only in the case of Christ. 

Pannenberg, Jesus-God and Man (London: SCM, 1968) 336. 
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Integrating biblical data with the model of return, I was 
able to uncover a new role for the Holy Spirit with respect to 
the Incarnation of the Son, new, that is, in relation to the 
Thomistic view which despite lack of scriptural foundation 
had become firmly established in Catholic theology, but not 
new at all in relation to an important and scripturally well 
supported strand of patristic theology, to be found in both 
East and West, of which it was a rediscovery and develop¬ 
ment. This was that the Holy Spirit played a constitutive role 
in the Incarnation, that he was Spirit of Sonship first of all for 
Jesus, and only because of this was and is Spirit of sonship 
(and daughterhood) for us. When the Father bestows his love, 
which is the Holy Spirit, in an utterly radical way outside the 
Trinity, this bestowal, being creative and unitive (as is all 
love) also in an utterly radical way, in the one act creates 
the humanity of Christ from nothing (which as a work of 
creation is performed by God in his unity, therefore by Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit together) and draws it into unity of 
person with the object of the Father’s love in the Trinity, 
viz with the Son. The humanity of Christ is so perfecdy 

sanctified by the Holy Spirit that it coincides ontologically 

with that person of the Trinity who is, as Eastern theology 

puts it, “the Treasurer of the Holy Spirit.’"*® The contrast 

with the Thomistic theology is obvious. For St Thomas (and 
those who have followed Wi right up to the present time) 
the Holy Spirit played only a secondary and subsequent role 
in the Incarnation, in that proceeding from the Son hypostatically 
united with the humanity, he anointed that humanity with his 
own being. 

From this point I was led to examine, in regard to the 
Incarnation, the second element of the mutual love of the 
Father and the Son, viz the Son’s love of the Father, which is 
also the Holy Spirit. Thus I was brought to see that Jesus’s 
human love of the Father must also be the Holy Spirit, not, of 
course his particular acts of love, nor even the virtue of love 
in him, but that basic love or adherence to the Father which in 

45Cf. D. Stalinoae, “The Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and his Relation to the Son, as the Basis of Our Deification and Adoption,” 
in L. Fischer, ed., Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ: Ecumenical Reflections on 
the Filioque Controversy (London: SPCK and WCC, 1981) 181-2. 
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his case underlay the virtue and its acts, and which progres¬ 
sively during his life was affected by his uniquely personal and 
individual human spiritual history. Thus we have what we 
might call by analogy an “incarnation” of the Holy Spirit in 
Jesus in the sense of an incarnation of divine love in human 
love, comparable but not identical with the incarnation of 
divine being in human being in the Incarnation properly so 
called. Another way of expressing this is to speak of a progres¬ 
sive “Christification” of the Holy Spirit, which is complete at 
the Resurrection. The unity of love of God and love of 
neighbor ensures that the Holy Spirit whom Christ pours out 
on the Church at Pentecost is this same Christification of the 
Spirit, whom the New Testament knows variously as the Spirit 
of Christ, of Jesus, or of the Lord, and whose work in the first 
instance is to bring men and women into union with Christ, a 
work which is continued to the present day in the Church’s 
ministry of word and sacrament. But drawn into union with 
Christ, we are drawn into the ambit of the Father’s creative 
and unitive love, that is, of the Holy Spirit acting as Spirit 
of God, Spirit of Sonship, of which Christ himself was and is 
the primary recipient, and thus in him we are re-created and 
reborn sons and daughters of God. 

A final correction needed to be made to the theology of 
Rahner. He had a tendency to relate the humanity of Christ 
to the divine Son in a way which, though it avoided explicit 
Nestorianism by its insistence on the unity of person, never¬ 
theless had a vaguely Nestorian ring to it. This is readily 
overcome by reference to Scripture. There Christ in his 
humanity is related not to the Son but to the Father, so that, 
in Pannenberg’s term, our knowledge of his divine Sonship 
is “indirect.”^® The same holds true in the ontological frame. 
By the action of the Holy Spirit, grace of the Father, the 
humanity of Christ is brought, at and from the moment of its 
creation, to such an ontological dependence on the Father 
that it coincides ontologically with that person of the Trinity 
who, because of his procession from the Father alone, must 
be understood in his personal property as pure and perfect 
relatedness to, and dependence on, the Father, nam ely the 

4®Cf. Jesus - God and Man 334-7. 
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Son. Therefore Jesus is the Son of God. He could not be 
brought to coincide thus with the Father, because in his per¬ 
sonal property the Father, unlike the other two divine persons, 
is not divinity received but only divinity communicating. He 
is the principium sine principio, and, as the New Testament 
puts it in 1 Tim 6:16, “dwells in unapproachable light.” 

We are now in a position to line up this theology with 
that of Palamas. We saw earlier that for Palamas the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are hypostatic energies of the Father. That 
the Holy Spirit is in some sense an energy of God is well at¬ 
tested in scripture, for both etymologically and theologically 
the Spirit is the power of God, that by which the transcendent 
God acts upon the world, in both its creation and its sanctifica¬ 
tion.^^ The very concept of Holy Spirit in the Old Testament 
makes the point that God in his transcendence is not simply 
identical with God in his involvement with the world, though 
nowhere is the nature of the distinction spelt out or even 
reflected on. However, in Old Testament theology no ground is 
given for going beyond, in our terms, a logical distinction 
between God and his Holy Spirit. Such a ground appears for 
the first time in the person of Christ. This ground, by which 
the distinction is accepted as real, is that the Holy Spirit, having 
been identified with Christ because the two are experienced to¬ 
gether on the basis of the Resurrection (cf. 2 Co 3:17), is 
thus really distinguished (in some way) from the Father. (The 
next step, to distinguish the Holy Spirit from Christ, is taken 
on the basis of the perceived unity of Christ with God, so 
that Christ, and not just God the Father, is seen as sending 
the Spirit, and thus being in some way distinct from him.) 

By calling the Son and the Holy Spirit hypostatic energies 
of the Father distinct from the non-hypostatic ones by means 
of which God relates to us, Palamas attempted an integration 
of the pre-Nicene theology according to which the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are the divine persons who come into immediate 
contact with us (and are therefore immanent) while the 
Father remains inaccessible (and so transcendent), with the 

TDNT p, 365-7. A similar claim can be made for the divine 
Wisdom, for which see R. H. Fuller, “The Theology of Jesus or Christology? 
An Evaluation of the Recent Discussion,” Semeia 30 (1984) 109. 
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post-Nicene theology according to which the three persons 
are consubstantial (and therefore all transcendent, though 
the Son and the Holy Spirit are immanent as well). It was, 
however, an imperfect integration, as it presupposed integration 
at another level, at which level it failed. I refer to the integra¬ 
tion of the theology of God in his unity, to which properly be¬ 
longs the question of the essence and the energies, with the 
theology of God as Trinity, to which belongs the question of 
the three divine persons. It is no answer to say, as Palamas 
did, that, as the Son and the Holy Spirit are consubstantial with 
the Father, God relates to us by means of the non-hypostatic 
energies only, i.e., energies which, while non-hypostatic, are 
enhypostatized, first in the three divine persons and then, be¬ 
cause of the action of the Holy Spirit upon us, in us. For the 
doctrine of the Trinity properly understood implies that in 
the order of grace there are no non-hypostatic divine energies. 
Such energies belong to God in his unity, and therefore pertain 
to the order of creation, not to that of grace; but grace as¬ 
similates us to God’s intimate life, where he is found only as 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. If the energies are only the ways 
by which God relates to us in grace, all such ways must simply 
be manifestations of his love for us. But this love is enhypos¬ 
tatized in the Holy Spirit alone. It cannot be enhypostatized in 
the Father or the Son, for, as Palamas himself came close to 
recognizing,^® the Holy Spirit is precisely the love of the 
Father for the Son. As energy, it is the Father’s love for his 
sons and daughters in Christ the Son, the Spirit of Sonship. 
Palamas has here failed to apply correctly two distinctions 
which must be rigorously observed in Trinitarian theology: 
that between the natural and the supernatural, and that be¬ 
tween the essential and the notional, i.e., what pertains to 
the divine nature as such and what to the divine persons 
as such. 

4*As in the following text from PG 150, 1144-5, quoted from E. 
Kilmartin, ‘The Active Role of Christ and the Holy Spirit in the Sanctifica¬ 
tion of the Eucharistic Elements,” TS 45 (1984) 246: “The Spirit of the 
Word most high is like the ineffable love of the Father for that ineffable 
begotten Word; a love which that same Word and Son beloved of the 
Father avails Himself toward the Father; but insofar as He has the Spirit 
issuing with Him from the Father and dwelling in Him connaturally.” 
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Being consubstantial, each of the divine persons par¬ 
ticipates in, or rather is identical with, the divine essence. But 
each is also a divine energy, in so far as he is, in his being, 
pro nobis. Thus, the Father is the divine essence in so far 
as he is the Father of the Son in the Trinity, but he is a 
divine energy in so far as he is our Father. The Son is the 
divine essence in so far as he is the Son of the Father in the 
Trinity, but he is a divine energy in so far as he is sent into 
the world “for us and for our salvation.” And the Holy Spirit 
is the divine essence in so far as he proceeds in the Trinity, 
but he is a divine energy in so far as he is Spirit of Sonship 
for Christ and for us and also in so feu: as he is Spirit of 
Christ, sent to us by Christ from the Father. Most properly, 
it is the Holy Spirit as Spirit of Sonship that is the divine 
energy, and it is precisely this position that is adumbrated in 
the Old Testament theology of Holy Spirit referred to above. 
It is only by the action of the Holy Spirit as Spirit of Sonship 
that the Son is sent into the world and the Father becomes of 
Christ and of us. Therefore Father as energy and Son as 
energy depend on Holy Spirit and energy, depend, that is, 
ontologically. Psychologically, the whole process depends on the 
free decision of the Father, as expressed in the divine economy. 

What sort of distinction is there, then, within each of the 
divine persons, and particularly within the Holy Spirit, between 
essence and energy? As Spirit of Sonship, the Holy Spirit is 
principally the love of the Father for Christ his Son. Our 
question therefore is reduced to the hypostasis of the Father: 
What distinction is there, if any, within the Father, to justify 
our distinguishing between his love for the Son in the Trinity 
and his love for Christ? It is obvious that it cannot be a real 
distinction, but neither can it be Scotus’s formal distinction, as 
there are no distinct formalities in this case. For Christ is so 
radically included in the love for the Son that he is established 
as ontologically and personally one with him. We are not 
speaking here of two acts of love, nor of two subjects, nor of 
two objects, nor of two natures in which the act might be 
performed. The distinction must be one of reason only. But, 
as we mentioned above, there is a real distinction, not at the 
level of essence, but at the level of hypostasis, between the 
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Father and the Holy Spirit, his energy. The closest we come 
to what Palamas normally meant by divine energy we identify 
as Holy Spirit qua Spirit of Sonship, distinct from the Father 
only logically at the level of essence but really at the level 
of hypostasis. 

When we move on to consider the Holy Spirit as Spirit 
of Christ, divine love incarnate in human love, we are in one 
sense far removed from the thought of Palamas. But in an¬ 
other sense we are close to him, for we have reached a point 
which I identified above as just one step beyond his thought, 
where God is, in Kuhlmann’s words, “the being of creatures.” 
What distinction is there between the Holy Spirit as proceeding 
in the Trinity and the same Holy Spirit as Spirit of Christ? 
Though this is not what Palamas was thinking of when he spoke 
of the divine energy, what we have here is actually a further 
stage in the revelation of the Holy Spirit as energy, and here 
the distinction which Palamas posited between divine essence 
and energy does in fact apply. I wish to present it in terms 
of Scotus’s formal distinction, for we are speaking of the one 
hypostasis of the Holy Spirit, but as subsisting in two different 
“natures,” i.e., in divine love and in human love. These can 
well be regarded as distinct formalities. 

The case of the divine Sonship of Christ is even clearer, 
but it does not seem correct to speak of this as a divine energy, 
for it does not reach out to others directly by itself, but only 
in the Spirit. Here the one divine Son subsists in the two 
natures, which can readily be recognized as distinct formalities. 
Therefore we may say that there is a formal distinction between 
the divine Son as he subsists in the divine nature and the same 
Son as he subsists in the human nature, i.e., Christ. Scotus, 
as is well known, used his distinction for distinguishing between 
the divine attributes. We are not suggesting that the two natures 
of the Logos are divine attributes. But the same kind of dis¬ 
tinction, i.e., a formal distinction a parte rei, seems applicable. 

If it is objected, from Chalcedon, that Christ had two 
natures, it must be replied that Chalcedon should be inter¬ 
preted according to the enhypostasia, which tells us that the 
Incarnation has to do with the subsistence of the divine person 
in the human, not in the divine, nature. Further, Christ is a 
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title of Jesus strictly according to his humanity. The divine 
nature is relevant in that it is a divine person who so subsists, 
and also in that certain divine attributes are communicated 
to the humanity in accordance with the principles of the 
communicatio idiomatum. Indeed, to say that Christ had two 
natures is itself an example of the communicatio and is intel¬ 
ligible and acceptable only in its light, thus: 

The Logos has two natures (by virtue of 
the Incarnation); 
but Christ is the Logos; 
therefore Christ has two natures. 

I suspect that a Palamite would object to the theology 
presented above on the ground that I do not claim that the 
Holy Spirit is experienced only as Spirit of Christ, and there¬ 
fore only as the divine energy, but maintain that on this basis 
he is also experienced as Spirit of Sonship, who is only logically 
distinct from the Holy Spirit of the Trinity. That is to say, the 
experience of God in his energy leads to the experience of him 
in his essence. It is true, this is what I am saying, and in this 
I differ from Palamism. The problem appears in even greater 
relief if stated in terms of quasi-formal causality, in which 
earlier we saw such promise for ecumenical rapprochment. If 
the Holy Spirit (as Spirit of sonship and dau^terhood) acts 
as a form in grace, does he not thereby enter into spiritual 
composition with the human person? I believe we can show 
that this is not the case, and would hope that in doing so we 
can commend this theology to the Palamite tradition. 

In the first place, it is worth pointing out that it was an 
Eastern Father, St Basil, who first spoke of the Holy Spirit 
as a form in grace: 

It is said that form is in matter, power in what can 
receive it, and habit in what is affected by it, and so 
on. Thus, in so far as the Holy Spirit perfects rea¬ 
sonable beings, giving them their final completion, 
he manifests the nature of a form. For he who lives 
no longer according to the flesh but is led by the 
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Spirit and called a son of God, and is conformed to 

the likeness of the Son of God, such a one is known 

as “spiritual.”^® 

In the second place, I maintain that there is no con¬ 
tradiction involved in saying that by quasi-formal causality the 
creature enters into a spiritual composition with God but that 
this composition exists only on the side of the creature, not 

on that of God. This seems to me to be only a more specific 

formulation of the position of Aquinas in which he spoke of a 
“mixed relation” between God and creatures, i.e., a relation 
which is real on the side of the creature, but only logical on 
the side of God, because of God’s infinity and immutability. 
St Thomas’s presentation of the nature of the relation as mixed 
in the creation and the Incarnation is ably defended by Thomas 
Weinandy in a recent book.*® The creation is, in scholastic 
terms, an exercise of efficient causality, and the Incarnation, in 
Rahner’s scholasticism, an exercise of quasi-formal causality. 
Since with Rahner I hold that grace belongs also to this latter 
category, I can claim that it too exemplifies the mixed rela¬ 
tion, in this case between the Holy Spirit (as Spirit of sonship 
and daughterhood) and the human person. This should assuage 
the fears of critics from both East and West, i.e., Palamites 
and the critics of Rahner, that the divine transcendence is 
being compromised. 

But is the price paid for this a remote and uninvolved 
God, a portrayal that is contradicted at every turn by scripture? 
On this matter the following quotation from Weinandy should 
be heard. He is speaking about the creation, but what he 
says applies equally to the Incarnation and to grace: 

It should be noted that for God to be the logical term 
of the relationship does not mean that he is not closely 
related to the creature. Just as was seen above that 
to say that creation does not mean change, does not 
imply a lack of dynamism, but rather something 

^^Treatise on the Holy Spirit, 26 (PG 32, 180). 

50T. Weinandy, Does God Change? The Word's Becoming in the 
Incarnation (Still River, Mass.: St. Bede's Publications, 1985). 
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more dynamic than any change or movement, so now 
to say that God is logically related to creatures de¬ 
mands a closeness to creatures which is far greater 
than any mutually real relation. If in creation God 
creates by no other act than the pure act that he is, 
and if the creature only exists by being related to 
the very act that God is, then God is present in the 
creature by his very essence, by the pure act that 
he is. For Aquinas “God is said to be in all things 
by essence, not indeed of the things themselves, as if 
he were of their essence; but by his own essence; be¬ 
cause his substance is present to all things as the 
cause of their being.” {S.T., I, 8, 3, ad 1.) Even 
pantheism falls short of such a close relationship, for 
in pantheism God is never fully present as he is 
in himself.®* 

It is clear that the theology presented in this part of my 
study does not simply coincide with that of Palamas. But it 
serves to bring Western and Palamite theology much closer 
together. At one point they do in fact converge, and produce 
remarkably similar answers to the problem that is raised, 
namely the problem of the essence and the energy (or energies) 
of God, between which neither a simply real nor a simply 
logical distinction can appropriately be drawn. 


CONCLUSION 

We can conveniently present our conclusions in the four 
following summary points: 

1. In upholding the primacy of uncreated over created 
grace, Palamas witnessed to a profound theological truth. Be¬ 
cause of the dependence of Thomism on the category of ef¬ 
ficient causality, it did not have access to this truth. In Catholic 
theology the breakthrough came with the theology of de la 
Taille and particularly Rahner in our own century, with its 
associated category of quasi-formal causality. Had Catholicism 

92-3. 
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been in a position to appropriate Palamas’s insight on this 
point at the time, one of the main theological conflicts of the 
Protestant Reformation might have been avoided. 

2. St Thomas’s theology of the mixed relation allows 
for something more than a logical relation on the part of 
creatures towards God, but only for a logical relation of God 
towards creatures. Thus Thomism preserves the transcendence 
of God in its own way, and without cost to his involvement 
in the lives of creatures. Palamas does the same thing in a 
different way, viz by distinguishing between the essence and 
the energies of God. The justification for his approach is 
found ultimately in the Old Testament theology of God and the 
Spirit of God, between which a distinction of some kind is im¬ 
plied. Further justification is found in the teaching of the Cap¬ 
padocians. From the time of Palamas the distinction has formed 
part of the official teaching of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
Western Christianity, Protestant as well as Catholic, must 
realize that this doctrine will never be surrendered. Western 
theologians would be better employed in trying to understand 
and come to terms with it than in simply rejecting it. They 
should know that Palamas never went so far as to say that 
the distinction was real. 

3. With the aid of Rahner’s category of quasi-formal 
causality, a theology can be elaborated from a Western per¬ 
spective which approximates to that of Palamas. According to 
this theology, a distinction of essence and energy can be 
affirmed, and verified first within the hypostasis of the Holy 
Spirit, as Spirit of God in the Trinity and Spirit of Sonship in 
the divine economy respectively, though here the distinction 
is logical only. But when the Spirit is seen as Christ’s love of 
the Father, his response to the Father’s love for him which is 
the Spirit of Sonship, and hence also as his love of his 
brothers and sisters, we have an extension of the concept of 
divine energy which requires something like the distinction 
which Palamas himself taught as obtaining between the essence 
and the energies of God. It is best expressed, in Western terms, 
with the aid of Scotus’s formal distinction a parte rei. 

4. As a religious thinker confronted with actual prob¬ 
lems raised by spirituality as lived in the Church, Palamas 
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acted in an imaginative way when he invoked the distinction 
of the essence and the energies of God. We know that he was 
opposed to the use of Aristotle’s philosophical categories in 
theology. One way of accounting for the difference of ap¬ 
proach of East and West to the doctrines of God and grace 
is to see the solution of Palamas, viz the energies emerging 
from the dark nucleus of the Godhead, as an exercise of the 
religious imagination, with the solution of Thomism and modem 
scholasticism, viz the mixed relation and quasi-formal causality, 
as an exercise of Aristotle-inspired philosophical theology. If 
this is correct, there is no reason in principle for denying that 
the two approaches can be reconciled. 
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St Symeon the New Theologian and Dualist 
Heresies—Comparisons and Contrasts 


H. J. M. Turner 


It is well known that ecclesiastical authority in Byzantium 
found itself obliged to be on guard against heretic^ dualist 
sects, and also that Symeon, even though he came to be known 
as the “New Theologian,” included in his teaching elements 
which probably appeared very suspect to those responsible for 
maintaining the purity of Or&odox faith and practice. Thus in 
1976 van Rossum discussed Symeon’s contention that ordina¬ 
tion to the priesthood is not necessary for the hearing of con¬ 
fessions and granting absolution, while some years before Deppe 
had expressed his astonishment at the fact that Symeon was 
never officially accused of Messalianism.* 

Before proceeding further we must notice two things: 
first, the Church authorities were often confused about the exact 
tenets of the different heretical movements, and tended to frame 
their charges in terms which strictly speaking were not always 
accurate;* second, the Church had in practice unconsciously 
adopted certain assumptions and patterns of behavior more at 
home in the heretical than in the Christian theological frame¬ 
work. This is why E. Amand de Mendieta asserts that Eastern 

van Rossum, “Priesthood and Confession in St Symeon the New 
Theologian,” SVTQ, vol. 20, no. 4 (1976); K. Deppe, Der wahre Christ: 
Eine Untersuchung zum Frdmmigkeitsverstdndnis Symeons des Neuen 
Theologen und zugleich ein Beitrag zum Verstdndnis des Messalianismus 
und Hesychasmus (dissertation), Gottingen, 1971, cited by Krivoch6ine, 
Dans la lumUre du Christ, Chevetogne, 1980, pp. 62f., n. 74. 

Gouillard, “Quatre proems de mystiques a Byzance,” Revue de Etudes 
Byzantines 36 (1978), p. 34, remarks that the doctrines of Constantine 
Chrysomallos, which were condemned by the Synod as containing the heresies 
of the Enthusiasts and Bogomils (v, below, n. 22), were in regard to baptism 
the opposite of what the Bogomils taught. 
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monks have taken as a postulate, and treat as revealed truth, 
that man is in two parts: soul, the image of the Divine, and 
body, something on a lower plane, which imprisons the soul— 
acojia crfip,a. Such a view, he maintains, was held by nearly 
all the Fathers, although there is found in Pseudo-Macarius, 
St Maximus the Confessor and St Gregory Palamas a more 
Biblical and unitary conception, and St Antony the Great and 
St Basil gave sound reasons for asceticism.® It was for Antony 
simply a means to an end, the placing of oneself in the most 
favorable state for reaching perfection, while a generation or so 
later Poemen could be cited to the same effect.^ It is particularly 
to Syrian monasticism that we must look for examples of an 
intense style of asceticism which can only be justified on the 
basis of a dualistic theology, but which was of course practised 
by monks who at the conscious level would have repudiated 
dualism as heresy. Thus, to quote Vodbus, “Again and again 
Ephrem reports that the primitive monks equated the longing 
for spiritual life with the contempt for nature, that they mortify 
their bodies.”® 

Long before the time of Symeon, however, the Syrians’ 
attitude, or something like it, had become the generally ac¬ 
cepted monastic ideal. While many monks might in fact be 
far from rigorously ascetic in their mode of life, and while 
the more thoughtful would echo the sentiments of Antony or 
Poemen, the astonishment of Symeon at his spiritual father’s 
teaching shows the popular persistence of an ideal which is 
really based on a non-Christian understanding of the body: 
Symeon the Studite’s assertion that God esteems a humble, 
modest and good soul more highly than fasting, vigil and 
bodily toil appeared amazing to the New Theologian, as he 
records when recounting an incident which occurred in the 
short period during which he was a “novice” in the Studios 
monastery.® Later, however, he himself gave similar teaching 
when, for instance, he wrote that the object of ascetic practices 

^E. Amand de Mendieta, Mount Athos, the Garden of the Panaghia, 
Berlin, 1972, pp. 313, 113f. 

^Antony—V, the address which he is stated to have delivered to the 
monks, PG 26 ii, 865C-908A; Poemen—PG 65, 368A. 

^A. Voobus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient^ //, Early 
Monasticism in Mesopotamia and Syria, Louvain, 1960, p. 29. 

^Symeon, Catechesis XVI, 54-58, Sources Chritiennes 104, Paris, 1964. 
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is that one should be free and ditadf)(; (untroubled by passions) 
amid any distractions or temptations presented by female com¬ 
pany or by the sights encountered in the streets of a city/ 

On the other hand, there is also evidence that Symeon was 
not unaffected by what de Mendieta termed the “postulate” of 
“Eastern monks.” Thus when dealing with creation he speaks 
of God as “the one who marvelously united them [soul and 
body], and mingled with clay that which is spiritual and not 
material (6 ‘irapa56^oc><; ouv^i^craq aOxdc Kal to vo8p6v te 
K al dcOXov tS titiXS auYKEp&aaq).”® Here, verbally at least, 
we are quite close to the typical dualist myth of particles of the 
divine, which are of course spiritual, being imprisoned—in the 
case of the elect—in material human bodies. As Obolensky ob¬ 
served, “the history of these [dualist] sects... shows that the 
boundary between Christian asceticism and a dualistic concep¬ 
tion of Matter, though it is absolute in theory, could often in 
practice become very narrow.”® There is therefore nothing sur¬ 
prising in the fact that at this point we find no trace of conflict 
between Symeon and the authorities of the Church. 

An important area in which one might expect Symeon’s 
teaching to have been unwelcome to the hierarchy has to do 
with confession and absolution: his insistence that a truly spir¬ 
itual monk, even though unordained, might assure penitents 
that their sins were forgiven. But here it is interesting that 
the typikon of Theotokos Evergetis provides that the hegumen 
may permit some of the priests, deacons or more pious brethren, 
under certain conditions, to hear the confessions of Xoyiapol 
made by the less-educated monks and forgive them (Kal 
<3c<|)i^vaL ToOtoiq Kal auyxcopEiv) . This suggests that in the 
eleventh century it was by no means universally regarded as 
impermissible for deacons or unordained monks to absolve.*® 
On the other hand, it is clear that some who approved of 
Symeon’s doctrine were aware that it might be unacceptable 
in some quarters, for at an early date his Epistle 1 (De Con- 
fessione) was thought by an editor or copyist to require the 

^Symeon, Ethical Treatise VI, 36-48, Sources Chritiennes 129, Paris, 1967. 

^Symeon, ib,, VI, 169-171. 

8D. Obolensky, The Bogomils, Cambridge, 1948, p. 21. 

i<>“Le typikon de la Theotokos Everg6tis” (ed. P. Gautier), Revue des 
Etudes Byzantines 40 (1982), pp. 28f. 
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guarantee of orthodoxy which could be secured by ascribing it 
to St John of Damascus." It is noteworthy also diat Symeon’s 
disciple, Nicetas, refrains from mentioning Symeon’s name 
when repeating the substance of his teaching on this subject.*® 
Although there are no exact parallels, we can see definite 
points of resemblance between Symeon and the Bogomils con¬ 
cerning the qualifications needed by a confessor. The heretics, 
as both Obolensky and Puech deduce from Cosmas’ Treatise, 
rejected the Church’s provision for penance and absolution, 
and insisted that forgiveness was to be sought through the 
ministry of a truly spiritual person, by which they meant one 
who had been initiated as a Bogomil.*® Symeon, a hieromonk 
himself, seems not to deny that with priesthood is associated 
the right to absolve, but he considers it necessary to warn the 
unspiritual priest: “Do not presume to give absolution without 
having received in thy heart Him that taketh away the sin of 
the world.’’ He declared also that a penitent must make every 
effort to find a genuinely spiritual man to be his confessor, 
and on the basis of his own experience as a disciple of the 
unordained Studite insisted that such a man might well be a 
monk who was not a hieromonk.** What mattered for Symeon 
and what he was convinced the sinner needed, was involvement 
in a whole process of healing for the spirit and of redirection 
of life. To secure this effectively it was necessary above all 
else to find a spiritual father with the right personal qualifica¬ 
tions, whether ordained or not. In support of Symeon, Arch¬ 
bishop Basil Krivocheine pointed out that although in practice 
the Orthodox Church does not authorize the unordained to 
absolve, it has to this day never explicitly rejected or condemned 
the position he upheld.*® But such teaching must certainly have 
appeared dangerous to many of Symeon’s contemporaries, even 

*i‘To give [the letter] more authority and to defend it against critics, 
it was put under the protection of one whose orthodoxy was unimpeachable,’* 
Krivocheine, op. cit., p. 147. 

Darrouz^s, Nicitas StSthatos: Opuscules et Lettres, Sources Chritiennes 
81, Paris, 1961, p. 35. 

i^Obolcnsky, op. cit., p. 133; H-C, Puech and A. Vaillant, Le traiti 
contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le pritre, Paris, 1945, p. 249. 

i^Symeon, Ethical Treatise VI, 419-421; Ep. 1 (De Confessione), ed. K. 
Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen monchtum, Leipzig, 
1898 (reprinted 1969), pp. 117f., 127. 

i5Krivoch6ine, op. cit., p. 147. 
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if he need not necessarily have been condemned as heretical 
because he approved the seeking of absolution from someone 
who was neither a bishop nor a priest. 

Again, by insisting that “not all who are baptized receive 
Christ through baptism,” Symeon risked being classed with the 
adherents of heresy.*® The Bogomils went so far as to hold 
that baptism was intrinsically worthless and substituted another 
initiation ceremony which their converts underwent after a 
long course of instruction and preparation.*^ The Messalians, 
“although the logic of their system should have led them to 
deny the efficacy of baptism, were hesitant about drawing the 
ultimate logical consequences,” to cite Darrouzes’ verdict. 
Voobus, however, regards Mark the Hermit’s De Baptismo as 
an answer to the claim of a Messalian critic that sin is removed 
not by baptism but kS, drydavcov.*® Symeon contended for the 
necessity of consciously realizing in oneself the presence of 
Christ, and he felt obliged to oppose those who held that they 
were sufficiently good Christians just because they had been 
baptized in infancy. He reminded them that as after baptism 
they had frequently sinned, they would thereby have “put off’ 
Christ, whom indeed they had “put on” in the sacrament though 
they had been unconscious at the time. The remedy they required 
was to become conscious of Christ’s work and of the Spirit, 
especially by means of repentance and the shedding of tears, 
which Symeon often spoke of as another baptism. He wrote too 
of a second baptism, in or by Spirit (rivEdpotiTi), as needed 
by those baptized as infants but who had thereafter siimed.*® 
This, to quote Krivocheine, “is distinguished from sacramental 
baptism by the fact of its conscious reception ... It is prepared 
for by a long period of penitence, and the grace which it 
bestows is fuller.” But as Krivocheine is at pains to point out, 
Symeon does not in this context deny that in infant baptism 

i®Symeon, Ethical Treatise X, 324f. 

i^Bogomils-v, Puech and Vaillant, op, cit,, p, 257, 

i8Messalians-v, Darrouzes’ note on Ethical Treatise I, 12, 182 {Sources 
Chritiennes 122, Paris, 1966, p. 287), and Voobus, op, cit,, pp. 132f., n. 41, 
citing PG 65, 989D, and giving reasons for believing that Mark was writing 
to oppose Messalians. 

^®Symeon, Catechesis II, 139-144, Sources Chritiennes 96, Paris, 1963; 
Ethical Treatise X, 114-118 (one of many references to tears); Hymn LV, 
28-51, Sources Chritiennes 196, Paris, 1973. 
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the Spirit is received for the remission of original sin, while 
words in Epistle 4 definitely range him on the side of Orthodoxy: 
“I believe that babies baptized by ( 6116 ) the Holy Spirit are 
not only sanctified and preserved, but also totally freed from 
the tyranny of the Devil.”** Krivocheine also comments on the 
fact that elsewhere Symeon denies that God gives us another 
ipuxr|, a denial which might show the intention of distancing 
himself from the Messalians with their teaching that true Chris¬ 
tians receive a new ipuxf) at their conversion.** 

Still, in spite of these qualifications, it seems that through 
the type of language he used concerning baptism Symeon 
could have laid himself open to an accusation of heresy. Fur¬ 
thermore, Gouillard has shown that in the Orationes ascribed 
to Symeon there can be discovered passages which represent 
the teaching for which Constantine Chrysomallos was in 1140 
posthumously condemned for uttering heresies, especially those 
“of the Enthusiasts and Bogomils.” One of the tenets condemned 
relates to the inefficacy of infant baptism unless followed later 
by “instruction, initiation and transformation.”** If, then, as 
Gouillard suggests, a disciple of Constantine, eager to preserve 
his master’s teaching, interpolated parts of it into what passed 
for works by Symeon, we can deduce two things: first, that 
the interpolator, like ourselves, could see that Symeon’s writ¬ 
ings contained matter akin to what the “heretic” taught; and 
second, that, because in spite of this resemblance Symeon in 
his own day had never been officially accused of unorthodoxy 
concerning baptism, he was regarded as a suitable person to 
father Constantine’s doctrine. 

When, however, we turn to the eucharist, we are at once 
aware of a great difference between Symeon and the heretics, 
since, while for them it was irrelevant, in the case of Symeon 
it would be easy to produce example upon example to illustrate 
his veneration for this sacrament.*® There is, nevertheless, one 

2®Krivoch6me, op. cit., pp. 150f., 149, quoting his translation of Epistle 
4, 49-53. 

2iKrivoch6ine, op. cit., p. 416, referring to Hymn XLIV, 150. 

22J. Gouillard, “Constantin Chrysomallos sous le masque de Sym6on le 
Nouveau Theologien,*’ Travaux et Memoires 5, 1973, pp. 313-327; for details 
of the Synod’s condemnation of Constantine, v, “Quatre proces de mystiques 
h Byzance,” p. 61. 

23Bogomils, V, Obolensky, op. cit., p. 196; Messalians, v. Voobus, op. cit.. 
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point: according to Nicetas, when Symeon celebrated the 
(eucharist) liturgy, he used to see the Spirit descend on the 
sacrifice, while the Messalians, Theodoret states, “teach that 
the Holy Spirit manifests his presence perceptibly and visibly 
(alo^T^TCoq Kal 6pocTcoq).” This tenet of theirs had, of course, 
no eucharistic reference, so that we have here an example which 
testifies at one and the same time to Symeon’s likeness to the 
heretics and to his difference from them.®^ 

Nicetas in the passage cited avoided the word atcrdrixccq, 
but Symeon did make use of it, and Krivocheine has observed 
that some editors appear to have regarded this as dangerous 
and substituted siktiodViTCoq which is consequently now read 
in some manuscripts. Although there is little difference in 
meaning, the change, Krivocheine remarks, “is explained by 
the editors’ wish to avoid an expression which, completely or¬ 
thodox though it might be in Symeon’s usage, nevertheless ap¬ 
peared suspect to many and might cause scandal on account 
of the unpleasant Messalian resonances it evoked.”^ One must, 
however, still maintain that had the Church authorities so 
determined, it would have been easy for them to accuse Symeon 
of “Messalian heresy,” whether he in fact wrote alcrOritcoq 
or, as is less probable, aOaicfdfiTcoc; when referring to visions 
of the Divine Persons. Gouillard significantly observes that we 
can recognize an aspiration of Symeon’s—in a debased form, 
I must interpose—when a disciple of Eleutherus of Paphlagonia 
is recorded as saying to a bishop whom he was attempting to 
proselytize, “Open your mouth so that I may spit into it, and 
with your own eyes you will see the Spirit descend upon you.” 
GouiUard dates the condemnation of the monks who had unof¬ 
ficially “canonized” Eleutherus to around 1030, and thus to 
a date some ten years after Symeon’s death.“ 

p. 137; Symeon, v, for instance Hymn LV, 144-146, Ethical Treatise X, 
448ff., Catechesis IV passim. 

^^Nicetas, Life of our holy father Symeon the New Theologian ..., ed. 
I. Hausherr, Orientalia Christiana XII, 45, Rome, 1928, ch. 30, cf. ch. 134; 
Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. 4, 11, 8, PG 82, 1145A, cf. Krivocheine, Sources 
Chritiennes 96, p. 152, n. 2, citing John Damascene and Timothy of Con¬ 
stantinople to the same effect. 

25Krivoch6me, Sources Chritiennes 96, pp. 151-154, with reference to 
Catichises n, 423 and XXIV, 64. 

26Gouillard, “Quatre proc^ de mystiques h Byzance,” pp. 14-16. 
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Now these disciples of Eleutherus were convicted both of 
heresy and of paying unauthorized honors to their spiritual 
father; Symeon, never formally accused of heresy, was in the 
first decade of the eleventh century condemned, but after a 
short time exonerated, because he had “canonized” a spiritual 
father who did not deserve to be thus honored.^^ Why were 
the two cases treated differently? To find a reason, we do not 
perhaps need to calculate minutely the extent to which Symeon 
was or was not infected by heretical notions; it seems likely 
that the explanation is rather to be sought in what Nicetas 
tells us about Symeon’s social standing, his family’s connection 
with the imperial court and the important positions held by 
some of his secular spiritual children, who brought pressure to 
bear on the Patriarch.^ This assessment of the situation is not 
set down in a cynical spirit, for neither Symeon’s courage and 
integrity nor his essential commitment to Orthodoxy are in 
question. It probably remains true, however, that as an enthusi¬ 
astic proponent of views which might have laid him open to 
charges of heresy, he enjoyed some definite advantages because 
of the aristocratic circles from which he originated and in which 
he had influential disciples. 


^^Nicetas, Life ..., dhs. 81, 94f. 

28Nicetas, Li/e...,ohs. 2, 3, 113-Symeon’s family, and his awn rank; 
ib,, chs* 54, 100, 102—his highly-placed disciples and the assistance given 
by them. 
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The Logos In Lacan 


Lila J. Kalinich, M.D. 


Introduction 

Jacques Lacan was a French psychoanalyst who died in 
1981. As an intellectual figure, he stood equal to Sartre and 
to his friends Merleau-Ponty and Levi-Strauss, Foucault and 
Derrida were his students. His name is common fare in the 
mouths of students of literature and literary criticism. As a 
psychoanalyst, he was a man of controversy, around whom 
the politicians of psychoanalysis swarmed like threatened wasps. 

Lacan’s teachings emphasized the formulations of early 
Freud, Freud the linguist who sought to read the messages of 
the netherworld of the unconscious, encoded in the symptoms 
of neurosis and in the puzzles of dreams. Like early Freud, 
Lacan was a seeker after truth. And he understood that posi¬ 
tion to be a fundamentally subversive one, one which poten¬ 
tially challenges cherished forms and institutions. In the psycho¬ 
analytic world, Lacan confronted its pharisees and insisted that 
both psychoanalytic theory and technique be reconsidered and, 
when necessary, re-shaped. 

Lacan took issue with the biological and apparently scien¬ 
tific cast of mainstream psychoanalytic thinking. He was espe¬ 
cially critical of American psychoanalysis, which he believed to 
have been scarred by its medicalization, as well as by the in¬ 
dividualism and pragmatism that characterize American cul¬ 
ture. He believed that in American hands psychoanalysis no 
longer functioned as an instrument of truth, but rather as a 
handmaiden to a notion of adaptation to some sort of vague 
norm. At the same time it permitted a neglect of the truly 
k>cial aspect of the individual. Lacan argued vehemently 
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against American “Ego Psychology” because he believed it 
fostered the retention, if not development, of narcissistic and 
inauthentic aspects of the personality. The “moi,” the “me,” 
is an accretion of self-images which is to be disassembled in 
the psychoanalytic enterprise, rather than fortified in a quest 
for something like “personal identity.” 

For Lacan that which is essential to the human subject 
is what he is not, is what he has not, his manque or his 
lack. He is human only insofar as he speaks, as he speaks 
his desire for that which he lacks. The lack, the beance, 
which Lacan describes clearly is not a material one, but one 
central to his spirit, one embodied within the universe of what 
Lacan called the Symbolic order, the universe of language 
itself. This order, the order of the human, of the civilized, 
stands with the registers of the Imaginary (the realm of images 
and the imagined), and the Real (that which is, but as it is, 
is ultimately unknowable). Together they form the tripod of 
the human psyche. 

The following paper was written for an audience of 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. It therefore presupposes more 
psychoanalytic knowledge than theological. Perhaps this brief 
introduction will serve to assist the reader who comes to Lacan’s 
thought for the first time. 

^ ^ H/t 

Jacques Lacan, in the Discourse at Rome in 1953, said 
that the psychoanalytic field is the field of speech and language 
{Ecrits, Norton edition, Chapter 3). More than for any other 
psychoanalytic theorist, Lacan’s formulations are a theory of 
a Word. Influenced by the linguistics of Jakobson and Saussure, 
Lacan makes the human subject a creation of the word. Existence 
as a subject is suspended and sustained, instant by instant, 
only by discourse itself. A subject is an effect of a signifier, 
of language. 

Further, said Lacan, “Speech is in fact a gift of language, 
and language is not immaterial. It is a subtle body, but a body 
it is. Words are trapped in all corporeal images that captivate 
the subject...” (.Ecrits, p. 87). The word, for Lacan, is the 
scaffolding of a precisely human subjectivity, and, at the sflmft 
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time it is a body, a subtle body, but a material one nonetheless. 
Like Freud’s concept of “drive,” Lacan’s “word” stands at the 
interface of mind and body, spirit and flesh. It is the incarna¬ 
tion itself, where thought, matter, and energy unify to permeate 
and determine human history. 

The whole history of human thought bears the mark of 
man struggling to know how he came to be and think and 
speak. It is the concept of the Logos, rooted in Hellenism, 
Judaism, Christianity, and contemporary philosophy, that bears 
the fruit of this history. The word Logos has a multiplicity of 
meanings. A noun, it is derived from the Greek verb \iyci 
(lego), meaning to gather, to count, to enumerate, to say. As 
a noun it means collection, counting, reckoning, calculation, 
narrative, word, speech. The root leg- implies “gather” (Kittel, 
1967). Logos doctrines contain speculations about the nature 
of thought, about the nature of the universe, the rational struc¬ 
ture of that universe, and the source of that rational structure. 
These are philosophies of the knower, the known, and what 
and how the knower could know. The word logos at once 
condenses ontology and epistemology, making the question of 
language, and language within the social order, man speak¬ 
ing to man, inseparably one with questions of being and knowing. 

That Lacan would pre-occupy himself with Logos doc¬ 
trines seems inevitable. Greatly influenced by the philosopher 
Martin Heidegger, Lacan translated Heidegger’s essay on the 
Logos doctrine of Heraclitus for his students in 1956. References 
to the Logos flavor Lacanian texts and secondary sources, and 
are as essential to them as garlic and raw egg to a Caesar salad. 

Lacan opens Section II of his essay “Function and Field 
of Speech and Language” with a quotation from the Gospel 
according to St John (8:25)—“Then said they unto Him, 
Who art thou? And Jesus saith unto them. Even the same 
that I said unto you from the beginning” (Ecrits, p. 56). In 
both the French and the English editions of the Ecrits, this 
verse stands in the original Greek, thereby m aintainin g a lexical 
ambiguity which has created centuries of controversy within 
Johannine scholarship. One must wonder whether this dif¬ 
ficulty was particularly congenial to Lacan. First, its linguistic 
vagaries allow the verse to mean other than what it says, giving 
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it the layered signification which is at the heart of psychoanalysis. 
Secondly its more hidden sense expresses Jesus’ exasperation 
with the futility of speaking to those unwilling to hear. The 
alternative translation is often rendered “Why do I talk to you 
at all!” (Brown, 1966). Perhaps this verse communicates 
Lacan’s own sentiments subsequent to his forced resignation 
from the presidency of the Societe Psychanalytique de Paris 
(SPP), an event which had shortly preceded the Rome Dis¬ 
course, which in fact comprises the text of the “Function and 
Field” essay discussed here. Later in the same essay Lacan 
says, ; it was certainly the Word (yerbe) that was in the 
begiiming and we live by its creation, but it is the action of 
our spirit that continues this creation by constantly renewing 
it” (Ecrits, p. 61). 

Now it would be foolish to infer that Lacan’s quotation 
of the Gospel at this point was to proclaim the Gospel as 
such. Lacan would no doubt be horrified at the thought. Ac¬ 
cording to Antoine Vergote (1983), “Lacan’s thought moves 
within the great tradition of philosophy and is developed on 
the horizon of theological culture. But he settles accoimts 
with them by a subversion which retains their symbolic struc¬ 
ture while reducing their content and intention to a surface 
mirroring—in a word—to the imaginary.” Further, referring 
to Lacan’s Seminar II where Lacan engages in a polemic with 
the Evangelist John, Vergote claims that “Lacan subversively 
interprets the ‘Logos’ at the beginning of the Fourth Gospel” 
by insisting that “theology posits language’’’ What Lacan in 
fact said was: “In the beginning there was the Signifier,” or 
“In the beginning there was Langage.” 

Lacan’s texts pose several interpretive questions. One 
addresses the meaning of the content of the piece. In this sense 
one explores the contextual point to be made, as Vergote does. 
Another concerns the rhetorical function of the location or 
placement of various textual components or parts. For example, 
how can one understand the use and position of the Johannine 
quotations in Lacan’s writing? Why does Lacan rely upon a 
notion of the Logos to make his point? Does die use of a term 
so laden with complexity, history, and unfathomable meaning 
in fact indicate that Lacan can do nothing more than refer to 
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a mystery to say what he means? Perhaps Vergote’s subversion 
is only an apparent one. Lacan reclaims theology by re-opening 
the question of origins. We can merely restate a glimpse of 
the truth of the nature of things which he shared with the 
Evangelist, hoping that his readers will see it with him. He 
cannot describe it, define it, categorize it, verify it, explain it, 
elaborate it, or exhaust its possibilities in a traditional scholastic 
fashion. Perhaps he can only approach this truth in the moment 
that it is revealed, until it passes away. 

Put another way, Lacan would not have relied upon 
the word “Logos" if he could have found another word to say 
what “Word” says. And that word. Logos, extant and material, 
stands at the navel of Language, as in the Freudian navel of 
a dream, that portion of the dream which is the fulcrum of 
its mystery and beyond interpretation. Is Lacan subverting 
theology or stepping unwittingly into a theological tradition 
which would, along with him, regard all positive assertions about 
God’s nature as imaginary? 

Lacan did intend to dislodge the certainty and clarity of 
Cartesian thought, together with the Scholastic geological tradi¬ 
tion to which Descartes was heir. His writing and speaking 
styles were complex, replete with references to literature, art, 
philosophy, science, and mathematics. Some, in frustration, 
believed him to be purposefully obscure. Lacan wished his 
readers and listeners to experience his texts and to be decentered 
and dislocated by them. Surely this effort was in no way meant 
to move toward a theology at all. 

However, it is certainly tempting to look for a theology 
in Lacan’s psychoanalytic theories. His terminology—the Nom/ 
Non of the Father; the trinity of the Imaginary, the Symbolic, 
and the Real; the lack, the gap, the want-to-be, the Desire of 
the Other, the drive to death—suggests one. Perhaps herein is 
the symbolic structure that Vergote argues Lacan retains. Yet 
more than simply a structure is represented by these ideas. 
Lacan embraced a content as well as a structure. And within 
that content lurkes a human subject who is radically separated 
from himself, in a world that he can know only in part, finding 
his desire for being in his manque, his lack, yearning only to 
be desired by the Other, castrated in his contingency by death. 
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through which language, the Logos, speaks its own Truth 
through him, revealing itself at moments of disclosure only to 
fade quickly behind the curtain of the unconscious. What better 
picture of Man, having committed the ultimate sin of narcis¬ 
sism, of self-assertion, now banished from his Eden, could be 
found? After the Fall, the Signifier of the sin became the 
phallus, to be hidden behind a garment of shame. Perhaps 
this scenario illuminates Lacan’s enigmatic statement: “The 
phallus is the privileged signifier of that mark in which the 
role of the logos is joined with the advent of desire” (Ecrits, 
p. 287). With Man separated from God, God speaks to him 
from a distance. His absence engenders Desire in Man. To 
quote Lacan, “Through the word—already a presence made of 
absence—absence gives itself a name....” {Ecrits, p. 63.) 
Jacques Lacan re-articulated the theology of the Fall. 

This version of the theology of the Fall of Man is one in 
which we know not much. Something happened, of which we 
know not much. It created a separation of which we know not 
much. It resulted in a Desire for that of which we know not 
much. Its effect is Death of which we know nothing at all. 
This might be called an “apophatic” or a “negative theology,” 
to be distinguished from “cataphatic” or “positive theology,” the 
theology more typical of Western Christian thought. Perhaps 
neo-platonic in origin, this distinction was most fully elaborated 
by Dionysius the Areopagite in his Mystical Theology, probably 
written at the end of the Fifth or early Sixth century. Whereas 
positive theology proceeds by affirmations and arrives only 
at an imperfect knowledge of God, the negative way proceeds 
only by negations and leads to total ignorance, yet to Truth 
(V. Lossky, 1957). In the negative way the quest for Truth 
subverts knowledge, just as in Lacan. 

The heart of the contrast between these two epistemological 
approaches to knowledge of Being and knowledge Beyond 
Being was steadfastly preserved in the early Christian Church. 
It was, however, all but obliterated by Thomas Aquinas, who, 
in the thirteenth century, sought to synthesize the antinomy 
that Dionysius described. Aquinas reduced the two ways of 
theology to one. He undid Dionysius’ intent to describe unknow¬ 
ing as the perfect way, and instead embraced affirmations of 
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knowledge of created beings as inferential sources of knowledge 
of the Creator. Whereas for Dionysius (and Lacan) positive 
affirmations are imaginary, for Aquinas God is transcendant 
but, in effect, knowable by analogy. Thomas’ Summa Theologica 
bent the twig of difference between the two approaches. This 
twig grew into the trunk of Western Scholasticism and Car- 
tesianism, the very tradition from which Lacan would struggle 
to emerge. 

For I can only prove to the Other that he exists, 
not, of course, with proofs for the existence of God, 
with which over the centuries he has been killed off, 
but by loving him, a solution introduced by the Chris¬ 
tian kerygma. Indeed it is too precarious a solution 
for me even to think of using it as a means of cir¬ 
cumventing our problem, namely: What am “I”? 

“I” am in the place from which a voice is heard 
clamouring “the universe is a defect in the purity of 
Non-Being” (Ecrits, p. 317). 

Although Lacan was in part influenced by Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Mind, seduced perhaps by the promise of 
Absolute Knowledge at the end of the Hegelian rainbow, 
Lacan’s own epistemology, as reflected above, insists that such 
a pursuit be discarded in the face of this beance encountered 
even in the investigation of individual subjectivity. His notion 
of the split subject, as well as his concept of Truth, in fact find 
paradigms in the philosophy of Martin Heidegger rather than 
Hegel (Richardson, 1974). 

For Lacan, as well as for Heidegger, Truth is Alitheia, 
an unveiling which contains its own veiling, a truth which 
contains its own untrudi. Individual subjects, Dasein, wander 
in error, in forgetfulness of mystery and in falsity of knowl¬ 
edge. As Lacan said, “error is the habitual incarnation of 
truth...” (Richardson, 1983, p. 152). Logos, which is for 
Heraclitus and Heidegger “Being, aboriginal Truth, Ground 
Utterance” (Richardson, 1974, p. 501), in Heidegger’s words 
“is in itself and at the same time a revealing and a conceal¬ 
ing. ... Unconcealment needs concealment, LitM, as a reser- 
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voir upon which disclosure can, as it were, draw” (Richardson, 
1983, p. 151). Each word uttered contains its “not,” its nega¬ 
tion, behind which Logos retreats. Truth emerges in its negativity 
from the darkness of Plato’s cave. It comes forward out of 
primordial obscurity. In Heraclitus, Heidegger, and Lacan, 
the Logos is “likened to a lightning bolt by which beings (the 
many) are lit up in their Being” (Richardson, 1983, p. 147). 

Each of these thinkers is struggling at the very core of 
human knowledge, groping for a mystery, present but elusive, 
one which disappears beyond reach just as they extend their 
hands. As Lacan said, “What I seek in speech is the response 
of the other. What constitutes me as the subject is my question” 
(Ecrits, p. 86). In other words, what constitutes a subject is 
his ignorance, but an ignorance which poses a question and 
is quickened by its desire for a response. Surely if Heraclitus, 
Heidegger and Lacan were to have posited something like a 
God, a God who slips behind the veil of Being, involved with 
man in a process of movement, disclosure and retreat, the three 
would have been writing theology. And this theology would 
have been that of Dionysius, not Aquinas. It would have been 
the apophatic theology of the negative way. 


Within traditional theology, God has always been a speak¬ 
ing subject. Therefore Lacan subverts nothing when he declares 
that in the Beginning there was language. St Basil the Great, 
writing in the fourth century on the Hexameron, emphasized 
that at the time of creation, the Beginning insofar as it marks the 
Beginning of Time, God did not merely think His command¬ 
ments, He spoke them, and spoke them to someone. For example, 
“And God said. Let there be light: and there was light” (Genesis 
1:3). And later, “And God said. Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness ...” (Genesis 1:26). 

On this St Basil says: 

... let us first inquire how God speaks. Is it in our 
manner? Or, is the image of the objects first formed 
in His intellect, then, after they have been pictured 
in His mind, does He make them known by selecting 
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from substances the distinguishing marks charac¬ 
teristic of each? Finally, handing over the concepts 
to the vocal organs for their service, does He manifest 
His hidden thought by striking the air with the articu¬ 
late movement of the voice? Surely it is fantastic 
that God needs such a roundabout way for this 
manifestation of His thoughts. Or, is it not more in 
conformity with true religion to say that the divine 
will joined with the first impulse of His intelligence 
is the Word of God. The Scripture delineates Him 
in detail in order that it may show that God wished 
creation not only to be accomplished, but also to be 
brought to this birth through some co-worker. It 
could have related everything fully as it began, “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and die earth,” 
'then, “He created light,” next, “He created the 
firmanent.” But, now, introducing God as command¬ 
ing and speaking, it indicates silently to Him to whom 
He gives the command and to whom He speaks, 
not because it begrudges us the knowledge, but that 
it might inflame us to a desire by the very means by 
which it suggests some traces and indications of the 
mystery ... this way of speaking has been wisely and 
skillfully employed so as to rouse our mind to an 
inquiry of Ae Person to whom these words are 
directed (Exegetic Homilies, Homily 3). 

And elsewhere St Basil asks, “Who spoke and who made? 
Do you notice in these words the double Person?” (Homily 
6). Later, he criticizes Philo Judaeus for speaking against the 
truth when Philo claimed that God was speaking to Himself 
(Homily 9). 

Basil is arguing to demonstrate scriptural evidence for 
the co-etemality of the Persons of the Trinity, especially, in 
this case, for that of the Second Person, the Word, the Logos, 
the Son. Furthermore, he makes clear the essential relation 
of the subject to the signifier.^ Vergote, thinking that he is 

•For an introduction to Lacan’s theory of the Signifier, consult the 
works of the American Lacanian, Stuart Schneiderman, listed in the 
bibliography. 
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articulating Lacan’s atheism, actually makes a similar claim: 
“Everything—this human body, this world, human discourse— 
is thus the effect of the signifier” (Vergote, 1983), On this 
point, St Basil, Vergote, and Lacan would agree. And so 
would other early Christian writers such as Justin Martyr. 
Writing in the second century, Justin said, “God, having taken 
thought by speech (by a logos) made the world” (Goodenough, 
1968). 

The mystical theology which is heir to the theological ap¬ 
proach of Dionysius the Areopagite is best preserved in the 
Eastern Christian Church, and has in recent times been re¬ 
articulated by pre-revolutionary Russian religious philosophers 
such as Khomyakov, Kireevsky, Soloviev, and most notably 
Vladimir Lossky, who died in exile in 1958. Lossky’s work 
helps to demonstrate that Lacan’s Heideggerian turn to a 
Logos, to a Truth which is revealed in its concealment, located 
the analyst squarely within this particular theistic tradition. In 
his Mystical Theology of the Orthodox Church, Lossky returns 
to Dionysius and elaborates his thought. God is incomprehen¬ 
sible by nature, the God of the Psalms “who made darkness 
his secret place.” God is not the One of the Platonists, nor 
the Unity and Simplicity of Plotinus. Those categories belong 
as such to Being, to Created things. God’s incomprehensibility 
is more radical, more absolute. God is beyond all that exists 
and, therefore. He dos not “exist.” God is Non-Being. To re¬ 
state Lacan, the universe is, if not a defect, a mark, a trace, 
in the purity of Non-Being. One ascends to Him who is above 
every possible object of knowledge, through unknowing, through 
negations, drawing near to the unknown in absolute ignorance. 
Again to quote Lacan: “Truth is nothing other than that which 
knowledge can apprehend as knowledge only by setting its 
ignorance to work” (Ecrits, p. 296). God is the object 
neither of perception nor of knowledge. He is rather the subject 
of union, a union which leads to deification (theosis). He is 
the Other who is Other to the subject and of the subject. He 
is the Logos who speaks in the subject, of the subject, and by 
whom the subject speaks at all. In the approach to this un¬ 
knowable Other, the subject grows ceaselessly, reaches beyond 
itself, and is filled with an infinite and insatiable Desire. The 
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Logos is the exteriorization of the Father by the Son, the 
dwelling in Being of Non-Being. As Lacan might put it; 

The fundamental relationship of man to this symbolic 
order is quite precisely that which founds the symbolic 
order itself—the relation of non-Being to Being... 

The end of the symbolic process is that Non-Being 
come to be (vienne a etre), and this because it has 
come into words (a parle). 

(Lacan Seminar, 1955; in Richardson, 1983) 

Now this God, this Other, incomprehensible in His es¬ 
sence though He may be, is present in what the Fathers called 
His Divine “Energies.” Union with Him implies participation 
in His energies, not His essence. The essence of man does not 
become one with the essence of God. As St Gregory Palamas 
put it, God “is present in His energies as in a mirror; remain¬ 
ing invisible in that which He is; in the same way we are able 
to see our faces, themselves invisible to us, in a glass...” 
(Lossky, 1944/1957). One must recall here the function of 
the mirror, the Mirror Stage, in the creation of the mot of the 
human subject for Lacan. 

And this God who produced something entirely outside 
of Himself, an entirely new subject, is said to desire to be 
desired. As in Lacan, the desire to be desired is central to 
subjectivity. God’s will is known only through His relationship 
to the created world. The point of contact between the finite 
and the infinite are the creative ideas of things, the logoi, the 
words, what Lacan would call the Symbolic Order. 


And what of the ineffable concept of jouissance in Lacan? 
Jouissance is that which is beyond the pleasure principle, an 
enjoyment linked to sexuality but not contained by it, a joy 
both Lacan and Freud tied to the death drive. Can jouissance 
too be located within the mystical theological tradition de¬ 
scribed above? Perhaps so, for vital to the union or deifica¬ 
tion, the theosis in this system, is a notion of self-abandonment 
or self-emptying, applicable not just to the path of spiritual 
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ascent, but to sexuality as well. The person or subject expresses 
himself most truly in a renunciation of the self. Self-assertion 
leads only to disintegration. In contrast, in the death of the 
self is hfe. In the little death of sexuahty is jouissance. In the 
jouissance of sexuality is an icon of the jouissance of deifica¬ 
tion. “Self-abandonment” or “self-emptying” in this context is 
not to be confused with psychological concepts such as “fusion,” 
or “loss of ego boundaries” or the like. The latter imply a 
blurring of the subject and his grasp of reality. Instead, the 
abandoned self of theosis empties what Lacan would identify 
as a narcissistic structure, the narcissistic ego, as the subject 
becomes uniquely personal, more fully what he is, what “I is.” 
Reality likewise is apprehended only more lucidly—as though 
lit by a lightening bolt, according to Maximus the Confessor. 

Pavel Aleksandrovich Florensky, a priest, a mathematician, 
and one of the great Russian religious philosophers and theo¬ 
logians of this century, was born in 1882. The year of his 
death has not been fixed with great certainty because he died 
in exile in Siberia. Some have claimed 1952 (Schmemann, 
1965): others: 1943 (Slesinsky, 1984). He was a central 
figure of the Russian intelligentsia. He located himself within 
the tradition of nineteenth century Slavophile philosophy, rep¬ 
resented best by thinkers such as Kireevsky (1806-56), 
Khomyakov (1804-60), and Soloviev (1853-1900). The 
epistemology of Florensky and his predecessors allowed for 
■belief as an independent source of knowledge, or unknowl¬ 
edge qua Truth, a view consistent with that of the patristic 
mystical theology described above. It is of interest Aat the 
philosophical elaboration of this understanding of human cog¬ 
nition moved these thinkers into a realm of ideas and into a 
vocabulary which anticipates, or at least resonates, with 
Heideggerian and Lacanian themes, 

Florensky wrote his landmark work. The Pillar and Ground 
of Truth, in 1914. In this he elaborated his conception of 
Truth in both its ontological and formal aspects. Using an 
etiological analysis of the Russian (Slavic) word for Truth, 
istina, which literally means “that which is,” Florensky posited 
Truth as an existent and located it in what both he and Lacan 
would call the Real. Further, he, like Lacan, distinguished the 
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Real from the Imaginary, which exists, but not truly. Though 
the Real exists truly, access to it is only partial. For both 
Florensky and Lacan, the mind’s comprehension of the Real 
is never total. As a result the tension which exists between the 
mind and reality yields a dialectic, without which thought is 
immobilized, restricted to a sum of theses and definitions. 
(One need only consult current psychiatric diagnostic manuals 
to find such static empty categories epitomized. See DSM- 
III-R, published by the American Psychiatric Association.) 
Living thought, however, proceeds through a process of greater 
approximation and differentiation. “It proceeds not in a line, 
but more in a mesh, as intricate in detail as lace” (Slesinski, 
1984). This surely is reminiscent of Lacan’s “knot” or his 
necklace of rings of rings. 

Florensky turned to the Ancient Greeks to capture his 
grasp of the epistemological moment of truth. Again appl 5 dng 
his etymological skills, this time to the Greek alitheia, he 
deciphered the two-fold root structure of letheia. One, lanthanein, 
means “to be hidden” or “concealed”; the other, e lethe, sig¬ 
nifies “forgetfulness” or “unconsciousness.” Aletheia means 
therefore “unconcealedness” and “unforgottenness.” Memory, 
then, becomes a place of truth insofar as it resists forgetful¬ 
ness and overcomes time. For Florensky this truth contains the 
sense of the “eternal memory” of the Christian Church. 

Like Heidegger, Florensky redressed philosophical notions 
of the principle of identity, and he asserted with Lacan that 
Truth lies in contradiction and inconsistency. In other words. 
Truth subverts knowledge. Only in the conjoining of the dis¬ 
parate do knowledge and truth expand. For Florensky this idea 
pertains above all to personal reality, where a misapplication 
of a quest for identity results in egoism, isolation in time and 
space, and a “pure zero of content.” 

... the principle of identity is nothing other than an 
absolute monarch whose subjects do not protest its 
autocracy only because they are bloodless specters 
lacking any real, personal existence and being only 
“rationalistic shadows of persons.” The flow of time, 
from the point of view of egotistic identity, consists 
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solely of merely contiguous atomic units in no way 
internally linked with one another. On the other hand, 
if persons, as well as all individual beings ... are faith¬ 
fully viewed as living entities, then their very life 
makes them phenomena which at any determinate 
point in time are in some way non-identical with 
themselves, as they necessarily flow from and toward 
what is other than their momentary selves. 

(Slesinski, 1984, p. 89) 

Clearly Florensky’s argument contains the heart of Lacan’s 
formulation of Ae “mirror stage” and his critique of ego 
psychology as well. 

For Florensky, the Subject of Truth is an “I” in relation 
to a “He” through a “Thou.” The subjective “I” becomes an 
objective “He” only through a “Thou.” The “I” receives its 
consistency as a living, personal subject through a “Thou.” 
Similarly it becomes object, “He,” only through a “Thou” who 
exists in dialogue with it. The “He” is the “I” revealed. To 
quote Florensky, “Truth is the contemplation of itself through 
another in a Third. The Subject of Truth is a relation of 
Three.. {Ibid., p. 113). Recall here Lacan’s structuring of 
the subject; The “I,” the “Other,” and the “object.” 

Florensky believed that his model of the human subject was 
grounded in a penetration of the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
Lacan would have rejected such a notion. Yet the work of 
the two men reflect one another’s ideas. Florensky’s assertion 
of the split subject, his rejection of the possibility of subjective 
unity, his placing the inherence of the human subject in a 
radical intersubjectivity, antedate and anticipate Lacan. For 
Florensky, as for Lacan, the subject is radically constituted by 
the Other. 

The model of the human subject which Florensky, the 
Slavophiles and Lacan embraced, has a moral and ethical dimen¬ 
sion as well. This was perhaps best articulated by Kireevsky, 
writing in 1861. In his system, man “can attain the plenitude 
of the real only if he is faithful to his own inner constitution 
which requires collaboration with others in a joint pursuit of 
truth.” Acording to Kireevsky, 
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... all that is essential (sushchestvennoe) in the soul 
of man grows in him socially. Thus it is essential 
that personal convictions do not occur in a hypo¬ 
thetical, but in a real encounter with the questions 
of the surrounding formative ambience {obrazova- 
nosf), [literally that which is civilizing—what Lacan 
would call the Symbolic] since only from actual re¬ 
lationships with the essential (sushchestvenost) are 
the thoughts which illuminate the intellect and warm 
the soul, enkindled. {Ibid., p. 56.) 

This position contains elements of the Heideggerian Sorge, or 
care for the Being of beings. 

Lego means “to count, to speak, to gather.” And 
Heidegger asserts that Being “appropriates” beings unto itself 
in an act of “care.” Florensky uses the term “adoption” 
{usvoenie) to express a similar idea. The Russian root and 
tile German are basically the same. Being gathers itself to¬ 
gether. The Logos gathers beings unto itself. 

And this notion of gathering finds very specific expression 
in the liturgical theology and practice of the Eastern Christian 
Church. Unlike certain Christian traditions where a mass may 
be celebrated by a priest alone, in the absence of the congrega¬ 
tion of the Other, the Orthodox Church declares that there can 
be no litutrgy, no litourgia, no work, where one stands alone. 
For the work of the liturgy is precisely to gather, to gather 
together into a Church. In the words of the late Alexander 
Schmemann: 

The liturgy is the “sacrament of the gathering.” 
Christ came to “gather into one the children of God 
who were scattered abroad” (John 11:52), and from 
the very beginning the Eucharist was a manifestation 
and realization of the unity of the new people of 
God, gathered by Christ and in Christ. We need to 
be more thorougMy aware that we come to the temple 
not for individual prayer but to gather ourselves 
together as the Church, and the visible temple itself 
signifies—is but an image of the temple not made by 
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hands. Therefore, the “gathering as the Church” is 
in reality the first liturgical act, the foundation of 
the entire liturgy .. ? 

Now, finally, what has been said about Jacques Lacan? 
That he was a theologian? No. That he was a Christian? 
Certainly not. Perhaps, that his impassioned involvement with 
■the Logos concept and the mystery of man as a being who 
speaks led him to an intuition which he shared with a long 
and vital tradition of theists who elaborated that intuition, or 
revelation, into a system of ideas which are remarkably similar 
in both spirit and theme to Lacan’s own. Whether or not he 
intended it, or was aware of it, Lacan’s move away from the 
West took him to the East. 
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MILLENNIUM CELEBRATIONS IN MOSCOW 
June 4-17, 1988 

A couple of years ago, it was still quite impossible to imagine 
the scope of the celebrations which are marking worldwide the 
Millennium of the Baptism of St Vladimir and the people of Kiev 
in 988. In the Western churches, universities and society at large 
seem to have realized that the spiritual fate of the largest country 
in the world, decided a millennium ago, is crucial even today to 
the future of the world itself. In the Soviet Union, the Millennium 
coincides with an inner upheaval—religious, political, economic, 
ideological—a radical questioning of the nature of the system which 
has tried for seventy years to eliminate religion totally from human 
life. 

This writer has had the opportunity to take part in a number 
of large gatherings where scholars discussed the historical aspects 
of the event of 988, its consequences for the fate of Russia and all 
of Eastern Europe, and its impact on the present and the future. 
Such meetings were held, for instance, in Tutzing, West Germany 
(May 1987), Paris (January 1988), and Salzburg, Austria (May 
1988). On this continent, encounters were organized in many places, 
either on a local level (Edmonton, Minneapolis) or with national 
participation (Berkeley, California) and the Library of Congress, 
Kennan Institute, Washington, D.C. Numerous other events were 
held elsewhere. 

Two years ago, even the representatives of the Russian Church 
were quite unsure as to the scope of the celebrations which the 
State might allow. I remember one metropolitan expressing the hope 
that a monument might be erected within the confines of the mon¬ 
astery of the Holy Trinity—St Sergius in Zagorsk—^implying that 
the celebration would be a purely internal church affair, without 
any public exposure. But M. S. Gorbachev’s perestroika resulted 
in a truly national series of ceremonies, covered by the media and 
revealing, both within and without the USSR, the still vibrant and 
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massive religious reality behind the secular and atheistic facade of 
the Soviet Union, and the new willingness of the authorities to 
acknowledge it. 

To a visitor from the West, it is the atmosphere of the whole 
country which constitutes the most striking observable fact: Gor¬ 
bachev meeting the patriarch and members of the Holy Synod and 
declaring that “the believers were a part of Soviet society—in the 
past, at present and in the future”; an interview and a picture of the 
Patriarch appearing on the first page of Izvestiya on Holy Saturday; 
liturgical services transmitted on television; public debates being 
held—also on television—where Stalin and many of his acolytes 
are designated as “murderers”; the persecution of the Church and 
the destruction of innumerable religious buildings being acknowl¬ 
edged in a documentary entitled Khram (“The Temple”), which 
was also broadcast nationally. All this makes people see a real 
spiritual watershed. In biblical terms, they are comparing the seven¬ 
tieth anniversary of the October Revolution with the end of the 
seventy years of Babylonian captivity... 

It is against this general background that the celebrations 
themselves took place, with main events occurring in Moscow, and 
continuations organized in Kiev, Vladimir and Leningrad, the three 
cities which, during the past thousand years, had been the successive 
religious and political capitals of Rus’. 

On the day of All Saints, June 5, the celebrations opened wiS 
a Divine Liturgy, celebrated by the members of the Synod. A local 
council of the Church of Russia opened on June 6. Nine saints 
were canonized. A book containing a very competent historical and 
theological explanation, signed by Metropolitan Juvenaly of Krutica, 
of the procedures by which the ^urch accepts some of its members 
in the catalogue of liturgically-venerated “sainte” was distributed to 
the official participants and guests. The book also contained the 
lives of the nine persons glorified: the prince Dimitri Donskoy (d. 
1389), the venerable and famous iconographer Andrei Rublev 
(XTV-XV cc.), the venerable Maximus the Greek (d. 1557), 
Macarius, metropolitan of Moscow (d. 1563), the venerable Paisy 
Velichkovsky, translator of the Philokcdia (i 1794), the blessed 
Xenia of St. Petersburg (d. ca. 1803)—a pious woman whose 
miracle-working tomb has been venerated since her death, the two 
well-known spiritual writers of the nineteenth century, Ignatii Brian¬ 
chaninov (d. 1867) and Theophan the Recluse (d 1894), and 
finally, the famous starets Amvrosy of Optina (d. 1891). 

Significantly, canonizations did not include any personality of 
our own tragic twentieth century. Everyone understood, of course. 
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why this was so, and the Church itself fortunately did not remain 
totally silent on the matter. In his official report (luring the solemn 
convcKation held on Friday, June 17, Metropolitan Juvenaly raised 
the question of the canonization of “new martyrs”: such a canon¬ 
ization, he said, was not solemnized at this time, in order to avoid 
“political tensions.” But the Synodal Commission, entrusted with 
canonization, continued the Metropolitan, will keep the issue on 
its agenda. There is no doubt that popular pressure—both in Russia 
and abroad—will not let the issue be forgotten. Indeed, the official 
veneration of Fr John of Kronstadt and also that of hundreds of 
martyrs who confessed their faith in the twenties and thirties, has to 
be made possible soon, if the Church is to fully use the spirit of 
glasnost which pervades the country. In this regard, one should note 
that His Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, in the greetings he 
addressed, as a guest, to the Council on June 16, formally suggested 
the canonization of patriarch Tikhon, not only as a confessor of 
the faith in Russia, but also as a great missionary during his long 
ministry in America. 

Speaking of canonizations, it is worth noting that the synod 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople also marked the Russian 
Millennium by including in the list of saints a Russian monk, the 
well-known starets Siluan (d. 1938), who died on Mt. Athos—in 
the territory of that patriarchate. 

The major result of the Council held on June 14-15 was a 
significant revision of the Statute of the Church, particularly in 
reference to the parish. In 1961, the violently antireligious policies 
of N. S. Khrushchev imposed a strictly “congregational” parish 
statute: the parish was supposed to be managed by a lay committee 
of “twenty” {dvadsatka) and an executive committee, whose mem¬ 
bership was approved (or, in fact, often appointed) by representa¬ 
tives of the State. The priest was nothing but a hireling with no 
authority, and was not even a member of the committee. The new 
statute gives him the right to be the president ex officio of the com¬ 
mittee. The new statute also specifies—more vaguely—the obligation 
of the Church to conduct catechization of youth, to publish materials 
accessible to the people, and to engage in social work. 

However imprecise, such changes are in direct contradiction 
with the infamous Stalinist law of 1929, technically stiU in effect, 
which forbids the Church any activity except the “cult.” It is note¬ 
worthy that the State has allowed the Church to take, at least form¬ 
ally, ffie initiative for the changes. It was also announced by state 
authority—including the head of state, Andrei A. Gromyko himself 
—that a new, more liberal State law on religious communities is in 
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preparation. The future will show whether the Church will really be 
given more freedom. It is worth noting that Gromyko was evasive 
when asked whether the Church will be granted the status of a 
“legal person” with the possibility to own property and defend its 
rights in court. Such status and rights are formally denied in the 
present legislation. 

The celebrations also included a spectacular concert of eccles¬ 
iastical and secular music at the Bolshoi Theatre with four major 
choirs and five symphonic orchestras. The formal convocation and 
the concert were attended by highly-placed members of the govern¬ 
ment and by Mrs. Gorbachev. The program continued with a meet¬ 
ing with A. Gromyko in the Kremlin and a formal reception by the 
government in the historic St George’s Hall. 

On Sunday, June 12, day of “All the Saints of Russia,” a 
solemn liturgy was celebrated outdoors by the attending Orthodox 
patriarchs in the main square of the newly restored monastery of St 
Daniel. The huge monastery facilities, refurbished in the last three 
years (they had served as a prison for juvenile delinquents since the 
monastery was closed in 1928) will be used as the main headquarters 
of the patriarchate. The ailing patriarch Pimen also concelebrated, 
although he was unable to walk to the altar, and stood vested at the 
doorway of his residence, pronouncing exclamations from a distance. 

During the celebrations, official news kept coming about new 
favors given to the Church. Among those were the recovery by the 
monastic community of at least parts of the historic Monastery of 
the Caves {Pechersky) of Kiev, and also the announcement that a 
large new church—possibly reproducing the features of the huge 
Church of Christ the Savior, blown up in the thirties—will be built 
in Moscow to commemorate the Millennium, Patriarch Pimen, in 
the presence of all the guests, blessed the cornerstone of the new 
building to be erected in Orekhovo, a newly-built and densely popu¬ 
lated southern part of the capital, where there are no open churches 
at present. 

The spectacular character of all these events raised questions 
in the minds of all participants and witnesses. It appears that nobody 
really knows what attitude to adopt. Just as the Party apparatus, 
used to decades of totalitarian rule, seems upset and psychologically 
lost in the face of the rapid succession of perestroika measures, so 
is the officialdom of the Church. 

What happens to the official Marxist ideology where religion 
figures prominently as “opium for the people”? Does the Soviet 
state now sponsor “opium addicts”? Do all these official receptions- 
unusual even for the democratic secular regimes of the West—mean 
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that the Orthodox Church will again be bound to the State, as an 
official religion? Or is it all a facade with the State simply changing 
tactics, trying to use the Church for its own interests? Will the 
changes be lasting and real? 

No one has clear answers*-not even the dissidents, most of 
whom (except the deacon Gussak, author of a book on the perse¬ 
cutions) were recently freed from imprisonment, solemnly received 
by Ronald Reagan, and invited again to a reception by the Amer¬ 
ican ambassador during the festivities. Their voices and opinions— 
especially those of men like Fr Gleb Yakunin, who has international 
renown—are now listened to by the authorities themselves, since 
criticism has become a feature of society at large. Most dissidents 
are critical of the Patriarchate, headed by an ailing primate and 
conditioned by decades of total dependence upon the State: Are 
all the new opportunities taken? Why is it that all social categories— 
military, professional, even party—speak openly of their members, 
tortured and liquidated in millions by Stalin, whereas the Church 
is silent (or almost silent) about her martyrs? Such questions are 
asked even by Soviet journalists, unconnected with the Church, but 
actively engaged in perestroika. The officials of the Patriarchate, 
meanwhile, are pleading for the Church’s inner dignity and patience: 
let society itself, they say, discover the truth about religious perse¬ 
cutions, and recognize the errors of the past. It remains that many 
were shocked by patriarch Pimen’s repeated definitions of perestroika 
as “a return to Leninist principles of church-state relations.” Are such 
fictions still needed? Wasn’t Lenin the initiator of the persecutions? 

Be that as it may, the dissidents, in their vast majority, recog¬ 
nize the Church as their mother. They act and speak now practically 
in the open. They publish journals, including a well-edited one en¬ 
titled Vybor (“The Choice”) with addresses of the editor given on 
the first page. Before the festivities they published an appeal which 
shares hopes for the future but lists the actual needs of the Church: 
it needs Bibles, books, libraries, a system of children’s and adult 
instruction in the faith, an up-to-date system of theological education, 
free admission of candidates into the seminaries, the right to meet 
freely, a system of financial accounting, the ri^t to create new 
monastic communities. 

Indeed, a system of repression, set up for decades, is still in 
place. The Council’s delegates were all appointed, not elected, and 
the two-day discussions—though noticeably freer than at similar 
meetings in 1945 and 1971—could not be compared with the real 
sobornosf which prevailed in 1917-18, when a council, which re¬ 
established the Patriarchate, met for several months and produced a 
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real aggiarnamento of the Russian Church on the eve of the great 
trials. Nothing of the sort has happened yet in Moscow, although 
the need for freedom and Church growth is obvious. 

How many freedoms will be gained in the next months and 
years? Will the quite legitimate demands freely expressed by the 
dissidents, and less outspokenly shared by all the best representatives 
of Church leadership, be granted soon? Is not patience—called for 
by the bishops—a wise attitude, because sudden revolutionary change 
can lead to dangerous reactions by the Communist establishment? 

There are no present answers to such questions. But the Rus¬ 
sian Church has certainly reached a threshold: it needs our prayers, 
our support—not irresponsible criticism. 

It does appear that the entire Christian world is aware of the 
momentous character of the events accompanying the Millennium. 
All the Orthodox churches—except Constantinople, Alexandria and 
Adiens—were represented in Moscow at the highest level. The 
absence of the three above-mentioned Greek churches was motivated 
by totally unreal issues of protocol: whether the patriarch of Georgia 
should stand sixth or ninth in the diptychs; whether the heads of 
the churches of America and Japan should occupy positions above 
or below the Russian metropolitans. All this does not honor the 
absentees very much, and is likely to shake even further the hopes 
that Constantinople would exercise articulate leadership in solving 
contemporary problems in the Orthodox world. In actuality the 
absence of some Greek churches was not very noticeable.^ The 
patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem were the senior celebrants at 
liturgical events. 

The Roman Catholic Church sent an impressive delegation of 
several cardinals, including the Vatican’s Secretary of State, Casaroli, 
and the archbishops of New York and Warsaw. They did raise the 
touchy questions of the Lithuanian Roman Catholics and the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholics, but in the context of ecumenical imder- 
standing. The World Council of Churches and the National Council 
in the U.S. were represented by the General Secretaries. Pope 
Shenuda of the Coptic Church was there in person. 

All this points to the possibly stronger international role to be 
played by the Church of Russia in the coming years. The character 
and the dimension of this new role will depend upon further de¬ 
velopments of Gorbachev’s perestroika, upon the personality of the 

^They were represented on a lowel level: Constantinople by Metropolitan 
Damaskinos of Switzerland (secretary of the Commission for the preparation 
of the “Great Council”); Alexandria by the head of its metakhion in Odessa; 
and Athens by several lay professors. 
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patriarch, who—sooner or later—will succeed patriarch Pimen, but 
also and principally upon the living faith of millions in the land of 
St Vladimir. 

—John Meyendorff 


CLUSTER ORDINATIONS: A REPLY TO 
BOOJAMRA AND GARRETT 

These comments are submitted in response to John Boojamra 
and Paul Garrett’s recent article, “Cluster Ordinations: An Investi¬ 
gation into an Ecclesiastical Non-Issue” (Vol. 32, no. 1). Boojamra 
and Garrett (B & G) raise a number of arguments of dubious merit 
and base upon them conclusions which seem too heavy for the 
arguments to support. I would like to discuss some of B & G’s argu¬ 
ments, pointing out their weakness, and suggest that the conclusions 
to which the authors feel “driven” (p. 87) cannot legitimately be 
drawn based on the evidence they put forth. 

B & G be^n their article by stating, “An amazing amount has 
been said recently concerning so-called multiple ordinations, that is, 
the practice of ‘advancing’ more than one person to a given ofiBce 
at the same liturgy” (p. 72). They do not indicate why “an amazing 
amount has been said recently” about cluster ordinations. The 
“amazing amount” of discussion was prompted by a particular event: 
in February of 1987 a series of cluster ordinations were in fact 
performed in the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese.* Let 
it be made clear that my remarks are in no way to be construed as 
reflections upon the actions of the AOCA; at the same time, because 
B & G failed to give adequate reason for publishing a paper tied so 
closely to contemporary events, they have failed to inform their 
readers of facts pertinent to their argument and they have at the 
same time undermined the significance of their study. Furthermore, 
if cluster ordinations were a non-issue in the early medieval Church, 
as B & G say, to claim further that it is a non-issue in the contem¬ 
porary Church is something that one might argue. That cluster ordina¬ 
tions have taken place, and that an “amazing amount” of discussion 
has taken place recently about them, and that B & G attempt to de¬ 
fend the practice shows clearly that cluster ordinations are not the 
‘non-issue’ they would like it to be. 

iSee John Bartke, “Welcome Home Evangelical Orthodox,” The Word 
31 no. 5 (1987) pp. 5-8, 17. 
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B & G go on to say that “opponents [of cluster ordinations] 
raise vague theological or canonical objections” to it (p. 72). How¬ 
ever, they themselves go on to say that the “relatively limited relevant 
literature fails” to mention any canons about the practice (p. 72), 
that the Patristic commentaries are moot on it, and that there is no 
“critical discussion of it whatsoever, either as an historical phe¬ 
nomenon or as an object of polemics” (p. 78). If the sources are 
as weak as B & G say, it would seem that they are hardly in a posi¬ 
tion to argue from strength themselves; rather, they should be able 
to raise only vague theological or canonical defenses of the practice. 
The subsequent discussion will show that this is the case. 

As to the available literature which B & G cite in support of 
cluster ordinations, they state that “no precision in the language 
discussing ordinations” is found (p. 74). That is, the Patristic 
evidence uses both the singular and the plural, sometimes inter¬ 
changeably, when referring to ordinands. B & G cite the Euchologion 
of Serapion of Thmuis (ca. 360) and St Dionysius the Areopagite’s 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy (fifth century) to demonstrate the confusion 
in the language. From this evidence they conclude, “it is clear that 
cluster ordination never achieved in the East the position it has held 
in the West from at least the fifth century” (p. 75). To illustrate 
the disparity between Eastern and Western practice, B & G cite the 
nineteenth century Russian traveller, A. N. Murav’ev (1844, 1849), 
who speaks of the Eastern practice of advancing only one candidate 
to a given office at the same Liturgy (pp. 75-76) and a commentary 
of St Nicodemus the Hagiorite in the Pedalion (1800), which also 
forbids cluster ordinations (p. 76). B & G are correct when they 
say St Nicodemus’s “commentary forbidding multiple ordination is 
completely unrelated to the canon [Apostolic Canon 58] which 
forbids more than one ordination of the same person to the same 
office” (p. 76). However, that does not invalidate the commentary. 
A case can be made for accepting the interpretation of St Nicodemus 
of this canon based on his status as a Father of the Church and the 
codifier of the Pedalion, But even if we precind from the question 
of the Hagiorite’s spiritual authority, might we not see here an 
attempt to find a canonical mooring for a practice which was without 
a formal canonical basis, but which was nevertheless an established 
practice of the Church? Our authors do not seem willing to entertain 
such a prospect. 

B & G then go on to cite several more recent Orthodox authors 
who are silent on the issue: A. Malinovsky, P. Trembelas, J. Popo¬ 
vich, M. Pomazansky, and N. Suvorov (pp. 76-78). B & G reason 
that since these authors never mention cluster ordinations (even in 
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polemics with the West), they must not consider it an objectionable 
practice. B & G go so far as to claim that Trembelas’s silence “can 
more likely be taken as acceptance” (p. 78) of cluster ordinations, an 
extrapolation which they justify only by noting that Trembelas refers 
to Serapion and the Areopagite! 

Even St Photius’s silence drives B & G to say that they “must 
conclude” that cluster ordinations “were known and accepted in 
both East and West, although we have no textual proof of the 
former” (p. 78). This last phrase, which they did well to add, takes 
all the wind out of their sails; if they have no textual proof that 
cluster ordinations were accepted in the East, they “must conclude” 
nothing. There can be no necessary conclusions derived from specu¬ 
lative premises. This ‘argument from silence,’ therefore, fails by 
claiming too much. 

B & G then mention the Moscow Synod of 1666 which stated 
with reference to cluster ordinations among the Little Russians that 
“in the Holy Eastern Church there is no such ordo and no such 
custom” (p. 80). However, B & G go on to try to undermine the 
significance of this Synod in two ways. First, they note that the 
presidents of the synod were two Arab patriarchs from the Middle 
East, who had “an ingrained prejudice against the practice” of 
cluster ordinations (p. 80). This ‘prejudice’ comes from the fact 
that the Jacobites of the Middle East were performing cluster ordina¬ 
tions at the time, and the two patriarchs were unswervingly bent on 
opposing them and their practice. Be that as it may, the problem 
at hand was cluster ordinations performed among the Little Russians, 
who (I venture to suggest) were influenced less by Jacobites in 
Syria than by Latins across the border. And most importantly, hid¬ 
den agendas notwithstanding, the synod’s condenmation stands intact, 
because indeed “in the Holy Eastern Church there is no such ordo 
and no such custom.” 

Second, B & G claim that the seeming pettiness of the other 
disciplinary rulings of the synod “virtually robs [the] present text of 
whatever substance it mi^t otherwise have had” (p. 80). This 
argument does not stand up. B & G themselves note that St Photius 
railed against “shaven chins of Latin clergy, the eating of strangled 
meats, bathing with women, and fasting on Saturdays during Lent, 
and eating cheese and dairy products during Lent” (p. 78). How¬ 
ever, no one would claim that these issues in any way detract from 
his more substantial arguments against the fiUoque. Besides, to call 
the work of a synod composed of two patriarchs, “ten metropolitans, 
seven archbishops, four bishops, thirty archimandrites, nine hegu- 
mens, and assorted clerics” (p. 79) “petty and ludicrous” (p. 80) 
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shows some lack of historical sensitivity on the part of our authors. 
B & G’s objections to the decree of the Moscow Synod are not so 
substantial as to rob it of its significance or undermine its authority. 

B & G next turn their attention to Symeon of Thessalonika.^ 
They claim he argues against cluster ordinations from the silence of 
the Church, but the text does not bear such a reading. Symeon, as 
B & G themselves quote (p. 81), says that singular ordination is 
“what we have seen” and that it has been passed on (i.e., an argu¬ 
ment from Tradition). Further, Symeon goes on to quote St Diony¬ 
sius’s Ecclesiastical Hierarchy to support his contention that ordina¬ 
tion must take place in the Liturgy. (The quoted text is the one 
which mentions plural ordinands; Symeon does not comment on 
this, but the context indicates that he ^d not interpret it to mean that 
cluster ordinations are okay.) B & G say that the joint reference to 
multiple ordinations and ordination outside of riie Liturgy points to 
anti-Jacobite polemics. They are probably right. However, even if 
“this Jacobite context is the only one in which to consider Symeon’s 
condemnation” (p. 81), the condemnation stUl witnesses to the fact 
that cluster ordinations were not known in the Orthodox Church in 
his day. 

From this much of a review of B & G’s sources, it is clear to 
the attentive reader that the only Eastern instance of cluster ordina¬ 
tions which B & G are able to find is a Jacobite one. Does this mean 
that B & G are advocating Jacobite practices for the Orthodox 
Church? It is not my purpose to tar B & G with the brush of Jacobite 
Monophysitism; however, the fact that they cannot positively sub¬ 
stantiate cluster ordinations as a practice of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church leaves them open to such an accusation, based on their own 
arguments and citations. 

Leaving aside Eastern sources, B & G cite evidence of Western 
multiple ordinations in areas of Europe which were readily accessible 
to the Byzantines in the ninth and tenth centuries (e.g., Mainz and 
southern Italy). Their evidence is manuscript illustrations depicting 
the practice (pp. 82-84). B & G reason that if such a practice was 
going on under the Byzantines’ noses, it would have appeared in the 
anti-Latin polemical literature of the period. Since it did not, B & G 
conclude that the Byzantines did not consider it problematic. This 
is an interesting argument. However, the evidence of tenth century 

Unfortunately, the authors’ references here are confused. Symeon was a 
fifteenth century Metropolitan of Thessalonika, not a fifth century Metropoli¬ 
tan. According to the notes in Migne, he died in 1430, not in 1329. The 
Apokrisis B & G cite is no. 39, not no. 35, and it is to be found in P.G. 155, 
col. 888B-D. 
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Latin manuscript illumination pales in significance in the light of 
the fact that cluster ordinations have no positive support (on B & G’s 
own admission) in Eastern practice—save the Jacobite—and were not 
(and are not) the normative practice of the Church. Therefore, in 
my opinion, this argument put forth by B & G does not carry the 
clout its authors think it does. 

B & G raise the question “why Byzantine practice is assumed 
[sic] to have been cast in the singular” (p. 84). They speculate that 
Hippolytus’s Apostolic Tradition (third century), which speaks of a 
singular ordinand, might have been the root of the Byzantine prac¬ 
tice. Further, they refer to the Didaskalia Apostolorum, noting that 
while it does not refer to priestly ordinations, it always speaks of 
the presbyterate in the plural. But again, they state that this early 
evidence is not unambiguous. 

What should be pointed out is that all of B & G’s evidence for 
plural ordination is taken from sources prior to the sixth century 
(Hippolytus, Didaskalia Apostolorum, Serapion of Thmuis, St Dion¬ 
ysius the Areopagite). Further, they support cluster ordination with 
‘silent’ evidence from all ages from St John Chrysostomos through 
the twentieth century, and clear evidence against it from at least the 
fifteenth century (notably Symeon of Thessalonika, the Moscow 
Synod of 1666, and St Nicodemus the Ha^orite). If the early evi¬ 
dence is inconclusive (as B & G admit), the later evidence is very 
clear: cluster ordination was not the practice of the Eastern Church. 
Furthermore, what is significantly missing from B & G’s argument 
is the evidence of Byzantine and Slavic service books. Are there 
rubrics or allowances in any service books of any time period un¬ 
ambiguously to support cluster ordinations? And perhaps most im¬ 
portantly, how can cluster ordination be defended as a legitimate 
practice today since it is not the current practice of the Church, 
and on the basis of B & G’s own evidence, it has not been the 
Church’s practice for 1300 years? 

B & G go on to conclude from the fact that a priest serves “at 
the will and need of diocesan bishop” that therefore “the question 
of the number of priestly or diaconal ordinations to be performed 
at one time must clearly lie with the discretion of the diocesan 
bishop” (p. 86). This is a non-sequitur. That a priest serves at his 
bishop’s will and need in no way affects the rite of his ordination. As 
one of B & G’s sources, Symeon of Thessalonika, says of those who 
introduce cluster ordinations of deacons, priests and bishops, “he 
who refutes this, innovates, and he who innovates does not follow 
the Church.”® 

^Responsa ad Gabrielem Pentapolitanunit P.G. 155 col. 888B. 
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B & G conclude their article by saying, “in light of the silence 
of history, tradition, and the canons, as well as the more positive 
rubrical afi&rmation, we are driven to suggest that the objections to 
multiple ordinations is rooted in something other than the tradition 
and life of the Church” (p. 87). I find this statement astonishing. 
It is precisely Tradition and the life of the Church which raises 
objection to multiple ordination. Many of B & G’s own sources say 
as much. That they can make such a statement suggests to me that 
Boojamra and Garrett have a jaundiced view of Tradition, little 
respect for the particular traditions (like singular ordinations) which 
embody it, and that their article represents an attempt to refute or 
deny the practice and the life of the Church with which their views 
on cluster ordinations are clearly at odds. 

--Michael Butler 


A FINAL WORD IN DEFENSE OF ECCLESIOLOGY 

The long article by John Boojamra and Paul Garrett (“Cluster 
Ordinations: An Investigation into an Ecclesiastical Non-Issue,” 
SVTQ, 32, 1) and the brief critique by Michael Butler, published 
in this issue, beg for a response on the level of methodology. It is 
obvious on the one hand that neither side brings forth a full factual 
information which would be needed to discuss the issue historically. 
Neither side, on the other hand, raises the discussion to the level 
which—in my opinion—is really essential: the Orthodox vision of the 
Church, which liturgical practice, sacramental discipline and canon 
law are supposed to manifest, and without which all our ecclesial 
options are incomprehensible and arbitrary. 

However incomplete, the historical evidence brought about by 
the authors shows the following: 

1, That the Orthodox Church, in as much as it has found in 
the Byzantine liturgical tradition and practice the privileged expres¬ 
sion of its faith has chosen for centuries not to use cluster ordinations, 
although this practice would have been very convenient, particularly 
in very large dioceses. 

2. That St Symeon of Thessalonica (d. c. 1420) is the most 
authoritative written source for a negative attitude towards cluster 
ordinations. The Moscow council of 1666, presided over by the 
famous patriarch Macarius Zaim of Antioch, and St Nicodemus in 
his Pedalion, are clearly dependent on St Symeon in forbidding cluster 
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ordinations. Poor A. N. Murav’ev—whom Boojamra and Garrett have 
selected for their bitterest criticism—had simply read St Symeon, who 
was for him, and still is for us, the most authoritative source in 
our knowledge of liturgical practices in late Byzantium. 

3. That cluster ordinations were (and are) universal practice 
in all the Western and Eastern non-Chalcedonian traditions. If we 
believe that the Christian West was Orthodox before the great 
schism, and that the entire East was also Orthodox before the fifth 
century, we must admit that the practice was known in the Orthodox 
Church itself at that time. Furthermore, the issue was never raised 
in union negotiations with either the Latins or the non-Chalcedonians 
as something which they would have to correct if communion and 
unity of faith were to be reestablished. 

Consequently, there is no reason whatsoever to doubt the effective¬ 
ness or validity of such ordinations, since bishops, priests and dea¬ 
cons, coming to our Church from Roman Catholicism or the non- 
Chalcedonian churches, are not reordained (except by those who, at 
times, have adopted the practice of re-baptising them also, i.e., the 
Russians in 1620-1666, and some Greeks since the eighteenth 
century). 

Furthermore, and in the light of the above, the special issue of 
group reunions—of which the reception of the Evangelicals by 
the Antiochian Archdiocese can be considered one—deserves special 
and very practical consideration. Indeed, a pastoral and psychological 
need might occur, when one has to depart from established 
practice, to dramatize the acceptance not of individuals, but of entire 
communities. Such an option implies a certain acknowledgement 
of the ministries of the leaders of such communities before they 
joined Orthodoxy, this acknowledgement being not formally sacra¬ 
mental, but pastoral and practical . . . The sacramental ordination 
then sanctions an existing leadership. The famous text of St Basil 
the Great, in his letter to Amphilochius, about the pastoral manage¬ 
ment “of the many” (olKovopta tcov ttoXXSv) would perhaps be 
exactly applicable to such cases. It is, indeed, up to the bishops to 
judge, in each particular case. For instance, all our bishops regularly 
and systematically break a canon of the Sixth Ecumenical Council 
which forbids ordination of priests before the age of thirty “even if 
they are worthy,” and considers such acts as invalid. Clearly, they 
do so “by economy.” 

Does this mean, however, that the discipline which has pre¬ 
vailed within the Orthodox Church for many centuries, and which 
requires ordinations to be performed one by one, during the Divine 
Liturgy, in front of a congregation which sings (or shouts) Axios 
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and thus acknowledges and recognizes that this particular person— 
and not a group—is indeed “worthy” of the ministry being bestowed 
upon him, should be seen as simply irrelevant, and be abandoned 
by the Church? I think not. The fact that the practice has been 
established for so long in the Orthodox Church is a precious ecclesio- 
logical safeguard. It points to the ecclesial nature of the act of 
ordination, and fulfills a function similar to other rules (for instance, 
the rule which forbids two liturgies on the same day on the same 
altar). 

It is noteworthy that those Christian traditions—i.e. the Latin 
and the non-Chalcedonian—who have admitted the regular practice 
of cluster ordinations have also applied it to the ordination of bishops. 
Groups of bishops are regularly ordained together by the pope or 
the Armenian Catholicos. The Byzantine Orthodox rite of episcopal 
ordination, on the contrary, clearly presupposes that the ordination 
is performed in the very community or city which the new bishop is 
called to lead, that the regional primate and other neighboring 
bishops come to that place to perform the ordination, and that the 
people witness to the grace of the Spirit being bestowed upon the 
ordained by the Axios acclamation. Even if this norm is not always 
applied in practice, it is quite important to maintain it in principle. 
In a “cluster ordination” the entire and exclusive emphasis is on 
the laying-on-of-hands alone, as if the ordination were only a trans¬ 
mission of power of individuals upon another individual. In such 
an exclusively “hierarchical” emphasis, the famous statement of St 
Cyprian of Carthage—“The bishop is in the church, and the church 
is in the bishop”—loses its significance ... I do believe that there is 
a point of crucial importance here, in the light of Orthodox ecclesiol- 
ogy, which emphasizes always that the entire Church, clergy and laity, 
is actively responsible in every ecclesial act, and particularly in such 
a central act as an ordination. 

But does this argument apply to ordination to the presbyterate, 
if the priest serves “at the will and need of the diocesan bishop”? 
It seems to me that the answer to this question should be sou^t in 
the actual practice of the Church throughout the centuries. 

In the early church, the bishop was the only celebrant of the 
Eucharist, the only pastor in each community, Ae only father of 
God’s children in a given place. The “presbyterium”—according to 
St Ignatius of Antioch—was like a “senate” of “elderly” {senes) 
advisors around him. But, in today*s church, the priest is a regular 
celebrant of the Eucharist. He does fulfill the functions of a pastor 
and father in a community—the functions which are “episcopal” 
in nature. True, he fulfills those functions by delegation from his 
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bishop, but on the day-to-day basis, he is on his own, and it is in 
him and through him that people are called to discover the message 
of Christ. Incidentally, it does appear that, in some early churches 
(cf. the 'TtpsapUTibsQ of the Council of Laodicea), women could 
join the presbyterate in its earlier form (when the presbyterium was 
only an advisory board around the bishop), but never when pres¬ 
byters were later allowed to preside over the Eucharist, This detail 
illustrates that the actual function of priests changed, as they began 
to preside permanently over parishes. In light of this, it seems 
appropriate that priestly ordination be also performed in the very 
communities where the given priest is to serve, so that this new flock 
might shout Axias, as hands are laid upon him. Thus the Byzantine 
Orthodox practice shows clearly the ecclesiological requirements of 
ordination, which are certainly worth preserving at least in principle. 

I admit tiiat none of the above ecclesiological considerations 
apply to the deacons. But then, is the meaning of the diaconal minis¬ 
try given its full potential in our Church today? Perhaps it would be 
worth attempting to give our deacons more ecclesial functions, and 
in the search for a definition, the centuries-old practice of the Church 
should be given more rather than less attention. 

It is clear, therefore—at least to me—that the debate is indeed a 
“non-issue,” if one adopts an (essentially Western) approach, and 
simply considers whether cluster ordinations are “valid” or not. 
There is no doubt that they are. But, if one is aware, on the one 
hand, of the ecclesiological implication of group reunions of Chris¬ 
tians separated from the Church, and if, on the other hand, one is 
also aware of the equal ecclesiological importance of preserving the 
Orthodox Tradition as an organic whole, in the context of an utterly 
confused, uninformed, impatient, distrustful American society, there 
is need for research, for responsible thinking, there is need for a 
tion to Tradition. In this responsible thinking, there is need for a 
careful distinction between Holy Tradition itself, and the human 
“traditions,” which so often obscure it. The greatest danger for us 
is, of course, disunity, jurisdictional defensiveness, mutual distrust. 
Let us avoid those at all cost. 

The courageous and daring action taken by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Philip in accepting the EOC within his pastoral re¬ 
sponsibility as he did, did not break any Orthodox dogma. I am 
sure also that his intention was not to cancel the precious legacy of 
ecclesiology, maintained in the age-long practice of the Church. The 
action will be judged by its results, and we are all called to help 
make these results a victory for Orthodoxy in this country. What 
is needed is not one-sided apologetics, but serious theological work, 
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which can only be accomplished together with patience, love and 
openness of mind. May the Lord help us in that! 

—John Meyendorff 
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Editorial 


A criticism often leveled by Orthodox Christians against 
modern forms of biblical study is that such study is irrelevant, 
if not injurious, to the spiritual life and growth of believers. 
Biblical scholars appear to dwell in proverbial ivory towers, 
spending their time writing to inform and impress one another 
rather than to expound the Word of God for pastoral or mission¬ 
ary purposes. Like most unfair judgments and misconceptions, 
this one possesses a modicum of truth. 

The lead article in this issue of SVTQ, however, should 
dispel the notion that biblical criticism, in the form of a careful 
analysis and exposition of the text, is irrelevant to faith. Dale 
Allison’s study of the brief passage, Matthew 10:26-31, illumines 
one of the most difficult problems Christian people must deal 
with: reconciling faith in God’s love and sovereignty with the 
reality of evil. This is the classic problem of “theodicy.” While 
the author does not pretend to offer a “solution,” he sets out, by 
means of a careful exegesis of the passage, the paradoxical nature 
of the problem and suggests the only way faith can properly 
respond to it. 

Fr Thomas FitzGerald offers both a descriptive and inter¬ 
pretive study of the mystery of Christian Initiation or Baptism. 
Originally presented in context of ecumenical dialogue, his article 
represents an important evaluation of the sacrament from the 
point of view of practice as well as theology. 

Of the two studies on patristics themes in this issue, the 
first is by the Rev David Coffee, a Roman Catholic scholar, 
who presents an important reconsideration of the relation be¬ 
tween essence and energy in Palamite teaching. A major con¬ 
tribution of his article is to develop parallels and significant 
points of compatibility between Gregory Palamas and the most 
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influential Catholic thinker of today, Karl Rahner. The second 
study, by the Anglican theologian. Rev H.J.M. Turner, dis¬ 
cusses certain aspects of the teaching of St Symeon the New 
Theologian that have often been seen as tinged with heresy. 
Evaluating certain parallels between Symeon and the Mes- 
salians, Bogomils, etc., Fr Turner draws an interesting conclu¬ 
sion as to the possible significance of Symeon’s social standing 
on the judgment finally rendered concerning his teachings. 

The final article, by Lila Kalinich, introduces the reader 
to the thought of the French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan. 
Although he is little known in this country, Lacan, who died 
in 1981, was recognized in his native France as a true giant in 
his field. A disciple and critic of Freud, his writings continue 
to exert exceptional influence in French intellectual circles. Dr 
Kalinich’s study is of particular interest for the way it compares 
aspects of Lacan’s thought with that of Pavel Florensky, par¬ 
ticularly concerning language and the Subject-Object relation¬ 
ship. In terms reminiscent of Buber’s “I-Thou,” she demon¬ 
strates how Lacan’s teachings on the Logos and human speech 
led him to a position in many ways compatible with important 
currents of modern Orthodox thought. 

As the first article in this issue offers an example of biblical 
scholarship placed in the service of Gospel proclamation, this 
last article illustrates the possibility for a rapprochement between 
theology and psychology that is both faithful to Tradition and 
relevant to Christian life and faith. 
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Matthew 10:26-31 and the Problem of Evil 


Dale C. Allison, Jr, 


Modem biblical scholars have been interested in Matt 
10, the so-called missionary discourse, for two main reasons.' 
First, there was the debate over Albert Schweitzer’s under¬ 
standing of Jesus’ eschatology. Schweitzer, arguing that “this 
discourse is historical as a whole and down to the smallest 
detail,” affirmed that Matthew’s tenth chapter “is a prediction 
of the events of the ‘time of the end,’ events which are im¬ 
mediately at hand, in which the supernatural eschatological 
course of history will break through into the natural course.”® 
Given the theological difficulties which inevitably arise from 
such an interpretation, it is small wonder that so many have, 
in one way or another, discussed in order to dispute the his¬ 
torical character of the missionary discourse: that is one way 

of getting around Schweitzer’s unpleasant conclusions.® The 
second reason for scholarly interest in chapter 10 has to 
do not with questions of the historical Jesus but rather with 

iLit. on 10:26-31: G. Dautzenberg, Sein Leben bewahren: 'Kuxi?| in den 
Harrenworten der Evangelien, Studien zum Alien und Neuen Testament 14 
(Munich: Kosel, 1966), pp. 138-53; I. H. Marshall, “Uncomfortable Words 
VI. ‘Fear him who can destroy both soul and body in hell’ (Mt 10.28 

RSV),” Expository Times 81 (1970), pp. 276-80; H. S. Pappas, “The 

‘Exhortation to Fearless Confession*—Mt 10.26-33,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 25 (1980), pp. 239-48; G. Schwartz, “Matthaus 10.28: 
Emendation und Ruckiibersetzung,” ZNW 72 (1981), pp. 277-82; W. Warren, 
“St. Matthew x. 28 and St. Luke xii. 5,” Expository Times 8 (1987), 
pp. 430-31. 

2A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus (New York, 1961), 
pp. 363 and 362 respectively. 

®See for example W. C. Kiimmel, Promise and Fulfillment: The 
Eschatological Message of Jesus, Studies in Biblical Theology, First Series 23 
(London: SCM, 1961), pp. 62-64. 
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source criticism. Matt 10, with its partial parallels in Mark 6, 
Luke 9 and 10, and John 15-16, is a fine proving ground for 
any theory of canonical gospel relationships. In this connection 
the chapter has been rightly exploited.^ 

Unfortunately, the focus upon historical and source-critical 
issues has eclipsed other, important aspects of our text. The 
theology of Matt 10 in particular has been almost wholly 
neglected. Indeed, there would appear to be only one extended 
examination of Matt 10 from either a redactional or literary 
standpoint, namely, the unpublished Nottingham dissertation 
of Scott McKnight.® How long this regrettable state of affairs 
will continue is, of course, unknown—although one does an¬ 
ticipate that recent trends in biblical studies, above all the 
new interest in literary criticism, wiU encourage commentators 
and exegetes to explore more fully than hitherto the theological 
ideas of the text. In any event, it is the purpose of the present 
essay to illuminate the thought of Matt 10 and its authorial 
intent by exploring one key passage, 10:26-31. 

I. The Structure of Matt 10 

In order to understand 10:26-31 it is first necessary to 

*See for example R. E. Brown, The Gospel According to John (xiii-xxi), 
Anchor Bible 29A (Garden City, New York; Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1970), 
pp. 693-95; F. C. Grant, “The Mission of the Disciples, Mt 9:35-11:1 and 
Parallels,” Journal of Biblical Literature 35 (1916), pp. 283-314; B. Reicke, 
“A Test of Synoptic Relationships: Matthew 10:17-23 and 24:9-14 with 
Parallels,” in New Synoptic Studies, ed. W. R. Farmer (Macon, Georgia: 
Mercer University Press, 1983), pp. 209-29; and D. Wenham, The Rediscovery 
of Jesus’ Eschatological Discourse, Gospel Perspectives 4 (Sheffield: Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1984), pp. 243-51. 

®S. McKnight, “New Shepherds for Israel: An Historical and Critical 
Study of Matthew 9:35-11:1,” unpublished Ph.D., Nottingham University, 
1986. For shorter treatments which address the theology of Matt 10 as 
a whole see F. W. Beare, “The Mission of the Disciples and the Missionary 
Charge: Mt 10 and Parallels,” JBL 89 (1970), pp. 1-13; J. A. Grassi, “The 
Last Testament—Succession Literary Background of Matthew 9:35-11:1 and 
Its Significance,” Biblical Theological Bulletin 7 (1977), pp. 172-76; G. 
Mangatt, “Reflections on the Apostolic Discourse (Mt 10),” Bibel und 
Leben 6 (1980), pp. 196-206; R. E. Morosco, “Matthew’s Formation of a 
Commissioning Type-Scene out of the Story of Jesus’ Commissioning of the 
Twelve,” JBL 103 (1984), pp. 539-56; and J. Radermakers, “La Mission, 
engagement radical. Une lecture de Mt 10,” La Nouvelle Revue Thiologique 
93 (1971), pp. 1072-85. 
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examine the structure of Matt 10 as a whole, this because 
10:26-31 gains its full meaning only through the relationship 
to its broader conext.® 

Matthew’s missionary discourse, as I have argued else¬ 
where in some detail,'^ readily divides itself into three major 
sections: 5-25, 26-31, 32-42. Each section is in turn triadic.® 
5-25 consists of instructions (5-15, mostly imperatives), proph¬ 
ecies of tribulation (16-23), and verses on disciples and their 
teacher (24:25; cf. the paragraph divisions of the RSV). Then 
26-31, whose primary purpose is, as we shall see, to offer 
encouragement and consolation, is composed of three brief 
arguments, each of which incorporates a “Fear not” sentence 
(26-27, 28, 29-31). 10:32-42 then brings the chapter to a 
close through a treatment of three subjects: confession of Christ 
in 32-33, familial conflict and self-denial in 34-39, and the 
reception of missionaries in 40-42. 

One wonders whether the entire chapter is not arranged 
in a chiastic fashion.® The first paragraph, like the last, is 
largely about the reception of Christian missionaries (10:10-15, 
40-42). The second paragraph, like the sixth, concerns escha¬ 
tological troubles and the dissolution of families (16-23, 34-39). 
And if the third paragraph (24-25) tells of Jesus and his fol¬ 
lowers being accused of conspiracy with Beelzebul, the fifth 
paragraph (32-33) is about Jesus confessing those who con¬ 
fess him and denying those who deny him; in other words, 
24-25 and 32-33 are about, respectively, the disciples being 
treated as Jesus was treated and the disciples doing what Jesus 

®This essay assumes that Matt 10 is a Matthean composition created 
out of materials found in Mark and Q as well as Matthew’s special tradition 
(M). The structure or arrangement of the text is therefore crucial for un¬ 
derstanding the evangelist’s intention. 

^See W. D. Davies and D. C. Allison, Jr., A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, International Critical 
Commentary (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, in press), vol. 2, the Excursus on 
the structure of Matthew 10. 

^Matthew’s love for the triad is well known; cf. U. Luz, Das Evangelium 
nach Matthaus (Mt 1-7), Evangelisch-katholischer Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament I/l (Ziirioh/Neukirchan-Vluyn: Benzinger and Neukirchener, 
1985), p. 20. 

^Chiasmus is certainly found elsewhere in the First Gospel; see Luz, 
Matthaus, vol, 1, pp. 22-23. 
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will do: like master, like servant. In short, therefore, this 
would appear to be the outline of Matt 10: 

a. 5-15: instructions to missionaries and their reception by others 

b. 16-23: tribulation and familial division 

c. 24-25: Jesus and his disciples are both called Beelzebul 

d. 26-31: consolation 

c. 32-33: Jesus and his disciples confess or deny each other 
b. 34-39: tribulation and familial division 
a. 40-42: reception of missionaries and its reward 

A few preliminary observations concerning this analysis 
are in order. To begin with, it should be stressed that while 
the themes of 5-25 are largely repeated in 32-42, the repeti¬ 
tion is hardly redundancy. Repetition is the key to learning, 
and if 10:32-42 reiterates previous paragraphs, it is because 
our evangelist is trying to underline without a pencil. Clearly 
certain points need to be driven home, certain themes high¬ 
lighted, certain lessons not forgotten. Now it is not coincidence 
that the majority of the points or themes or lessons common 
to 10:5-25 and 32-42 have to do with suffering and persecu¬ 
tion. The intentional interweaving of missionary instructions 
and prophecies of tribulation serves to forestall any tempta¬ 
tion to look back after putting hand to the plow. Chapter 10 
tells missionaries that Jesus prophesied troubles and that there¬ 
fore they are inevitable. It reminds them that Jesus suffered 
and that therefore they can expect no less. And it reveals that 
the one who endures to the end will be saved and that there¬ 
fore one must persevere. In short. Matt 10, in diverse ways, 
foretells for the missionary pain and woe at every turn. Why? 
The motivation is in part pastoral. Suffering foreseen is more 
easily endured, pain expected more readily accepted. One 
recalls that Jolm 15:18-27, which has so many parallels with 
Matt 10, is followed by this: “I have said all this to you to 
keep you from faUing away” (16:1). 

If 10:32-42 makes a contribution beyond 10:5-25 through 
the repetition of certain themes, that is scarcely its only func¬ 
tion. 10:5-25 is explicitly addressed to itinerants, and it is 
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largely specialized instruction: the missionary should do this, 
the missionary should do that. But, to state the obvious, not 
all Christians were missionaries, and concrete advice on where 
to go and not to go, on what to take and not to take, would 
not have been of pressing relevance for many of Matthew’s 
first readers. So 10:5-25 would seem to have a smaller poten¬ 
tial audience than, say, Matthew’s first major discourse, the 
sermon on the mount. 10:32-42 is different. Although still 
ostensibly directed to missionaries, the whole section could be 
heeded equally by each and every believer. All must confess 
Jesus (32-33), take up the cross (38), and put faith above 
family (34-37). Thus 10:32-42 is, much more than 10:5-25, 
appropriate for everyone, without consideration of status or 
office. That Matthew was in fact concerned to make his dis¬ 
course pertinent to all is shown by the way he ends it: “And 
whoever gives to one of these little ones even a cup of cold 
water because he bears the name of Christ, truly I say to you, 
he will not lose his reward" (10:42). The “Uttle ones” are, 
most probably, to be identified with Christian missionaries.*® 
10:42 is accordingly not a word for them but for others— 
those who, although not itinerants, may, if they will, share 
in and further the Christian mission by supporting the heralds 
of the gospel. What the verse reveals, therefore, is Matthew’s 
attention to the non-missionary. It seems likely that such at¬ 
tention has helped shape all of 10:32-42. Although firstly 
addressed to the missionary, the layman is, in 10:32-42, 
hardly out of the picture. 

One more point should be made before passing on to 
the exegesis of 10:26-31. Because the prophecies of afflic¬ 
tion in Matt 10 so closely resemble the stock items of Jewish 
apocalyptic eschatology, one might infer that they are doctrinal 
and unhistorical, removed from the concrete reality of Matthew’s 
intended audience. But 10:26-31, the centerpiece of chapter 
10, gives the lie to such a thought. One does not offer con¬ 
solation for hypothetical suffering. If the tribulation depicted 
throughout the missionary discourse were only theoretical and 
not painful in fact, our evangelist would not have interrupted 
his discourse with what amounts to encouraging words. As 

losee Davies and Allison, Saint Matthew, ad toe. 
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is, the text shows a concern that missionaries not lose heart 
and faint in the day of adversity. Just as 6:25-34 and 7:7-11 
function to encourage the listener or reader overwhelmed by 
the sermon on the mount,so does 10:26-31 serve to hearten 
and cheer the missionary whose experience is so bad it can 
draw to itself the language of the messianic birth pangs. In 
sum, 10:26-31 reveals both the reality of Christian suffering 
in Matthew’s world and the pastoral concern generated by 
that suffering. 


II. An Exegesis of Matt 10:26-31 

On the proposed structural analysis of the missionary 
discourse, 10:26-31 is the heart of the chapter. This fact is 
of crucial importance for determining the pericope’s function. 
10:26-31 is surrounded on all sides by difficult commands and 
ominous prophecies. “Beware of men; for they will deliver 
you up to councils and flog you in their synagogues” (17). 
“Brother will deliver brother to death” (21). “You will be 
hated by all for my name’s sake” (22). “If they called the 
master of the house Beelzebul, how much more will they 
malign those of his household” (25). “Do not think that I 
have come to bring peace on earth; I have come not to bring 
peace but a sword. For I have come to set a man against his 
father, and a daughter against her mother, and a daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law; and a man’s foes will be those 
of his own household” (34-36). It is the contrast between 
these and like sentences on the one hand and 10:26-31 on the 
other which manifests the primary meaning of our passage. 
10:26-31 stands out from all about it. It is not a prophecy of 
difficulties to come. It does not foretell persecution. It does not 
portend betrayal. Instead the passage offers encouragement. 
The purpose is to put suffering in perspective, to relativize 
the problems of the present by turning the mind’s eye towards 
certain spiritual truths. Once those truths are perceived, it is 
possible, despite all hardship, to understand why fear is un- 

“See on this D. C. Allison, Jr., “The Structure of the Sermon on the 
Mount,” Journal of Biblical Literature 106/3 (1987), forthcoming. This 
sets forth the several intriguing parallels between Matt 6:25-34 and 10:26-31. 
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necessary. That this is the correct understanding of 10:26-31, 
that is, that the text is, as Chrysostom, Horn, on Matt 34, rightly 
emphasized, aimed at comforting servants of Christ in the 
midst of suffering, becomes apparent from a verse-by-verse 
analysis. 

As already argued, 10:26-31, like 10:5-25 and 10:32-42, 
consists of triadic subunits. Each is built around a “Fear not” 
sentence: 

26a General admonition: “Do not fear” ((if| oSv) 

26b-c Statement about revelation in compound parallelism: 
“Nothing is hidden ...” 

27a-b Command to preach in compound parallelism: “What I 
say to you in the dark...” 

28a-b Command not to fear the executioner: “Do not fear those 
who kiU ...” 

28c Command to fear God: “Fear rather the one able...” 
29a Observation about nature in interrogative form: “Are not 
two sparrows ...” 

29b Interpretation of observation: “Not one of them falls ...” 
30 Proverb: “All the hairs of your head ...” 

31a Inferential negative imperative: “Do not fear” (p.f] oCv) 
31b Conclusion of argument a fortiori: “You are worth 
more...” 

The occurrance of pfj o0v in both 26a and 31 a creates an 
inclusio that marks the boundaries of the section. 

The theme of each subunit is slightly different, although 
each one is intended to kindle reassurance. 26-27 concerns 
the eschatological revelation of the truth. 28 has to do with 
the true meaning of death. And 29-31 is about God’s sov¬ 
ereignty over the present. 

26-27: “Do not fear them.“ For nothing has been concealed 
which will not be revealed or hidden which will not be made 

i^The o5v of 10:26 is probably not inferential. It probably has either 
intensive force (as often in exhortations) or it may be adversative; see 
H. E. Dana and J. R. Mantey, A Manual Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament (New York: Macmillan, 1927), pp. 255-58. 
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known (27). What I tell you in the dark, speak in the light, 
and what you hear in the ear preach from the rooftops.” The 
opening words, “Do not fear them,” set the theme: notwith¬ 
standing all appearances, one need not be afraid. As to the 
identity of “them,” they are contextually defined as those who 
have called the master Beelzebul and maligned the disciples 
(10:24-25). More specifically, Matthew and his first-century 
readers will probably have had in mind the rabbis and synagogue 
leaders of their own day, those who made life difficult for 
Jewish Christians they perceived as contumacious. 

With the sentence, “For nothing is hidden, etc.,” Jesus 
backs off from the frightening scenes he has just painted and 
calls attention to the grand eschatological future. He thereby 
puts everything in perspective and gives the true interpretation 
to the disciples’ predicament. It is not just that “time brings all 
to light.”^® Rather, on the last day God will see to it that the 
truth will be victorious. The eschatological judgment will be 
public and all lies exposed (cf. 2 Esdras 16:64-66). Therefore 
those on the side of the truth may rest easy. 

While in v. 26 the disciples’ spirits are lifted by the news 
that things hidden will be revealed, in v. 27 they are told to 
do more than passively wait and expect that revelation. They 
themselves are called to bring it about proleptically, to make 
known before the end the truth and those who belong to it. 
They do this by preaching the gospel of Jesus. Regardless of 
the circumstances they are not to keep quiet but are instead 
implored to declare plainly all that they have learned from 
and about their Lord. The gospel is not to be hid under 
a bushel. The truth must be fully served even now, even if 
its full revelation belongs only to the future.” 

28: “And do not fear those who kill the the body but are 
unable to kill the soul. Fear rather the one able to kill both 
body and soul in Gehenna.” With this the subject switches from 
eschatological revelation to the meaning of death. The un- 

iSDiogenes Laertius 1.35 (attributed to Thales). 

iK:hrysostom, Horn, on Matt. 34.2, finds encouragement not only in 
V. 26 but also in 27: “this is the language not of one who commands only 
but of one who also declares beforehand what is to be, thus encouraging 
them with his sayings and implying that they will prevail over all, and 
also quietly removing once again their distress....” 
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derlying thought, however, remains the same: all is not what 
it appears to be. God’s eschatological future will reveal the 
true meaning of all earthly events. And it is firm knowledge 
of this fact which will set believers above dangers while they 
are yet in the midst of them. 

A situation of possible martyrdom is envisaged (“kill the 
body”). The disciple, facing untimely death for service to the 
gospel, should fear^® God^® and not man, for only the former 
has any real power. Moreover, such fear of God should exorcize 
all fear of what is not God. Or, as Augustine wrote: “Let us 
fear prudently that we may not fear vainly” {Horn. 15:1). 
Chrysostom commented to similar effect: “To what end, says 
He, do you fear death and are you slow to preach? The fact 
that you fear death is the very reason I exhort you to preach, 
for this will deliver you from true death. Even if they slay 
you, yet over the better part they shall not prevail, though they 
strive in ten thousand ways. Hence he said not, ‘Who do not 
kill the soul,’ but ‘Who are unable to kill.’ For despite their 
wish they shall not prevail. Therefore, if you fear punishment, 
fear that which is exceedingly the more grievous” {Horn, on 
Matt 34.2). 

29-31: “Are not two sparrows sold for a half-penny?” 
And not one of them falls to earth without your Father’s 
will?*® (30) Even all the hairs of your head are numbered. 
(31) Therefore do not fear. You are of much more value 
than many*® sparrows.” 10:26-27 confronts needless fear by 

^^The injunction to fear God enjoins not the intellectual reflection called 
for by Proverbs but fearful reverence and humble submission. 

i^Against some modern commentators, “the one able to kill both body 
and sour* is not the devil but God; so rightly Tertullian, De res, 35. See 
further Marshall, “Uncomfortable Words VI,” p. 278. 

i^The “half-penny** ( = doodpiov, Latin as, assarius, *issar in the 
Mishnah) was a small copper Roman coin worth about l/16th of a denarius 
(a day’s wage; cf. Matt 20:1-16). 

i®dv£U TOO TTOCTpoq 6pov means, as the RSV translates, “without your 
Father’s will.” Cf. the addition of Tfjq PouXfic; in Irenaeus, Adv, haer, 
2.26.2 and Ps,-Clem, Horn, 12.31. 

i^The reference to “many sparrows” is odd, and one instead expects 
something like “you are of much more value than sparrows.” J. Wellhausen, 
Das Evangelium Matthaei (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1904), p. 49, argued 
for a mistrtanslation from the Aramaic: sgy* could have been taken either 
with sparrows (“many sparrows”) or with the verb (“you are of more 
value”). 
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invoking revelation. 10:28 next stills distress by reminding one 
of the immortal soul. Then follows 10:29-31. It offers, by 
means of an argument a fortiori, a third means of consolation: 
God is sovereign, so whatever happens must somehow or in 
some way be within his will. “Nothing happens without God” 
(Origen, De prin. 3.2.7). This circumstance disallows the false 
supposition that God’s will is to be done only in the future, as 
10:26-28 taken alone might be wrongly taken to imply. The 
heavenly Father is not just the guarantor of the fantastic dream 
which is the eschatological future but also the sovereign Lord 
of the trying and mundane present. “We know that in every¬ 
thing God works for good with those who love him, who are 
called according to his purpose” (Rom 8:28). One must hasten 
to add, however, that this indispensable tenet of theology must 
not be understood in the naive sense that God saves from 
tragedy those who are his obedient children. Such an idea was 
already convincingly rejected by the author of the book of Job, 
and in Matt 10, in w. 28 and 29, God’s providence manifestly 
does not exclude unwarranted suffering or unmerited death. 
The world beholds the fall of the infant sparrow (29) and the 
slaughter of the innocent missionary (28). 

The enigma of how the loving God of the biblical tradi¬ 
tion can be sovereign over a world filled with evils is, it 
hardly needs to be said, one of the perennial problems of 
theology, and it is one which appears to have no rational 
solution. Certainly our text, which poses the question in an 
acute fashion, holds no answer. Nevertheless, 10:26-31 is 
not irrelevant for contemplation of the unavoidable issue. 
Sandwiched between 10:29 and 31 is v. 30: “Even all the 
hairs of your head are numbered.” This reads like an inter¬ 
polation, made perhaps by a compiler of Q (cf. Luke 12:7). 
Why was it added? Many commentators have taken 10:30 
to be about God’s providential care,*® and one must agree that 
the passive (“are numbered”) is theological: God is indeed the 
unexpressed subject. Yet God’s knowledge of a number does 
not first of all conjure up thoughts about the divine love or 
care for the created order; it points instead to God’s om- 

20So recently J. Gnilka, Das Matthdusevangelium, Herders theologischer 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament I/l (Freiburg: Herder, 1985), pp. 388-89. 
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niscience. What follows? The question, How many hairs does 
a man’s head have?, was presumably proverbial and at home 
in the Jewish wisdom tradition (cf. Apocalypse of Sedrach 
2:6). Like the questions God asked Job or the angel Uriel 
asked Ezra,** it implicitly contrasts human ignorance with 
divine omniscience.** Only God can count hairs. The upshot 
of this circumstance within the context of reflection on the 
problem of evil should be intellectual solace. One may not 
understand the events that befall mankind and how they can 
be permitted by the divine will; but if one does not even know 
the number of concrete hairs on one’s own mundane head, 
how can one presume to pass judgment on philosophical or 
theological matters infinitely more complex? 4 Ezra 4:10-11 
puts it this way: “You cannot understand the things with which 
you have grown up; how then can your mind comprehend the 
way of the Most High?” 

To summarize the discussion to this point. Matt 10:26-31 
is an appeal to those in pain to employ faith’s handmaiden, 
the imagination, which looks beyond the present to the future 
and beyond the temporal to the eternal. Faith judges the here 
and now by pondering what is to come (so w. 26-28). It sets 
itself upon the divine telos and from there surveys the ache and 
doubt and turmoil that history hands the faithful. And from 
that telos it gains boldness for the moment and confidence even 
in the face of death. Hope engenders freedom, above all 
freedom from fear. Furthermore, faith, seeing not “with but 
through the eyes” (Blake), has the ability to cast sight beneath 
the surface or face of the world (so w. 29 and 31), which 
ability it uses to seek the secreted reality that casts its shadow 
upon the cave wall. One may never be able to “find bottom 
in the uncomprehensive deeps” (cf. v. 30), but it is some¬ 
times given to human beings to see the heavenly in the 
earthly, which permits faith to make its unlikely extrapola- 

2iJob 38-41; 4 Ezra 4:1-12; 5:34-40. 

22Cf. also the Greek Apocalypse of Ezra 2.32, where God says to the 
seer: “Count the stars and the sand of the sea and if you will be able to 
count this, you will also be able to argue the case with me.” As with Matt 
10:30, the point lies in the human inability to know certain numbers. See 
further my article, “Mt 10:30 = Lk 12:7a: The hairs of your head are all 
numbered,*” Expository Times, forthcoming. 
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tion: God even cares for the sparrow. There is, therefore, no 
need to fear. The hand of God, although invisible, is 
always there. 


m. Matt 10:26-31 and the Problem of Evil 

Those attempting to fathom the seemingly infinite con¬ 
tradiction between the Christian conviction that God is love 
and the cold facts of unmerited moral and physical (or natural) 
evil have generally gone about their task in one of three ways.** 
Some have found an answer in the free will of created beings, 
both angelic and mortal.*^ Others, looking not backwards but 
forward, have set their sights on God’s eschatological future, 
when all creation will be brought to perfection.*® Still others 
have focused upon human ignorance, upon the unbridgeable 
gulf between earthly minds and the divine mind.*® 

2^1 refer not to ways of coping with evil but ways of understanding it; 
for the distinction—which cannot always be hard and fast—see B. 
Hebblethwaite, Evil, Suffering and Religion (London: Sheldon Press, 1976), 
pp. 1-13. 

24The most famous proponent being Augustine; for an accurate review 
of his teaching on the matter see J. Hick, Evil and the God of Love, rev. 
ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 1976), pp. 37-89. Chrysostom can also 
be named in this connection; see Horn, on Matt, 59.2-3; but whereas 
Augustine minimizes the exercise of human freedom after the fall, 
Chrysostom emphasizes individual responsibility and free will: “Whence are 
evils? From willing and not willing. But the very thing of our willing and 
not willing, whence is it? From ourselves.” One is reminded of 2 Baruch 
54:15-19: “For though Adam sinned first, and brought death upon all... 
yet each of them who has been born from him prepared for himself 
torment to come. And again, each of them has chosen for himself glories 
to come.... Adam is therefore not the cause, except only for himself, but 
each of us has become the Adam of his own soul.”—In modern times, the 
so-called free will defense has often been combined with the idea that 
physical evils are an inescapable concomitant of a structured or uniform 
world; see for instance F. R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology, vol. 2 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1930), pp. 180-208. 

25The apocalypses of ancient Judaism and early Christianity, including 
Revelation, 4 Ezra, and 2 Baruch, reflect this approach. For a more recent 
example see A. Farrer, Love Almighty and Ills Unlimited (London: Collins, 
1962). Hick, Evil, pp. 243-364, adopts this line of attack, combining it with 
the idea, found in Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, and Gregory 
of Nazianzus, that Adam or mankind was not created perfect and that 
perfection lies only in the future, at the end of a long process of soul making. 

26See above all the book of Job. For a very interesting modern rep- 
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A close look at Matt 10:26-31 reveals that it gives clear 
expression to two of these three classical approaches to the 
problem of evil. The text is a sort of thumbnail theodicy. Al¬ 
though nothing is said or implied about the free will of 
moral agents, the text does seek to meet the problem of con¬ 
crete evil by (1) directing attention to certain eschatological 
expectations and (2) highlighting the limitations of human 
understanding. 

With regard to eschatology, 10:26-31 views the present 
moment as notheing more than a point on the great time hne 
of history, a point traversed on the way to the end, “Nothing 
is hidden that will not be revealed.” And again, “Fear not 
those who kill the body but cannot kill the soul; rather fear 
him who can destroy both soul and body in Gehenna.” It is 
grave error to pass judgment on either God or the meaning 
of one’s current situation without taking into account the 
future. “What has concluded, that we may conclude about it?” 
(William James). The present may have an air of finality, 
above all when innocents die at the hands of evildoers. But 
the present is always being swallowed up by the future, and 
someday all presents will be caught up in the eternal Kingdom 
of God. Thus it is the final outcome which will determine the 
meaning of what has gone before, the issue of things which 
will put all in perspective, the conclusion which will tell the 
whole story. In fine, it is the end which matters most. T his is 
why the apostle Paul could write, “I consider that the suffer¬ 
ings of this present time are not worth comparing with the 
glory that is to be revealed to us” (Rom 8:18). The Christian 
hopes and beheves that God will, on the last day, bring about 
a true redemption of the world, that he wiU, once and for all, 
make everything right. He will justify himself, vindicate his 
people, cast out all evil, overcome meaninglessness. As 
Dostoevski’s Alyosha expressed it: 

I trust that the wounds will heal, the scars will vanish, 

resentative see M. Gardner, The Whys of a Philosophical Scrivner (New 
York: Quill, 1983), p.p. 241-76. From a theistic but non-Christian per¬ 
spective he takes up Pascal’s notion of the hiddenness of God and con¬ 
tends that any rational solution to the problem of evil would disallow God 
remaining hid from faith. 
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that the sorry and ridiculous spectacle of Man’s dis¬ 
agreements and clashes will disappear like a pitiful 
mirage, like the sordid invention of a puny, micro¬ 
scopic Euclidean, human brain, and that, in the 
end, in the universal finale, at the moment universal 
harmony is achieved, something so magnificent will 
take place that it will satisfy every human heart, 
allay all indignation, pay for all human crimes, for 
all the blood shed by men, and enable everyone not 
only to forgive everything but also to justify every¬ 
thing that has happened to men.®’' 

These lines forcefully convey the central point of Christian 
teaching about the last things. What is looked for above all 
else is some act by which God’s justice will triumph utterly 
over all past and present wickedness and calamity. The truth 
will be known and every illusion shattered. Appearances will 
no longer be deceiving. All impotent powers will be unmasked 
and the one true power, God, universally acknowledged. God’s 
will will be done on earth as it is in heaven. The trials of this 
world will fade into insignificance beside that which “no eye 
has seen nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived,” 
namely, “what God has prepared for those who love him” 
(1 Cor 2:9). “The former things shall not be remembered or 
come into mind” (Isa 65:7). 

And yet there remain nagging questions. The eschatological 
answer to the problem of evil—an answer which in any case 
does nothing to explain the origin of evil—leaves one with 
possible doubts. Is it really credible that even God could com¬ 
pensate for the morass of misfortune and ruin humanity has 
witnessed? How could anything make right the horrors of 
Buchenwald or account for agonized infants dying of cancer? 
Can there really be some comforting word for the mother of a 
stillborn child or for those in the throes of Huntington’s 
disease? The problem is real. Is it not only by wearing blinkers 
that one can imagine the possibihty of some paradise where 
all past ills wiU no longer matter? Perhaps. And yet that is 

27F. Dostoevski, The Brothers Karamozov, trans. A. R. MacAndrew 
(New York: Bantam, 1970), p. 283. 
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not the last word, and the teaching of Matt 10:26-31 is not 
thereby invalidated. Consider again the contextual function 
of 10:30: “Even all the hairs of your head are numbered.” 
This verse, which disturbs the connection between w. 29 and 
31, has the salutary effect of reminding the reader of an un¬ 
disputed and all-important fact: God knows what we do not. 
This implies that there is much we do not know, and further 
that it would be folly for the frail creature, the thinking reed, 
to judge the Creator. If we cannot imagine how God could 
turn every wrong to right and make every evil as though it 
had never come forth from oblivion, all that proves is that 
we are not God. Indeed, it may well be that it will be God’s 
performance of the seemingly impossible and unimaginable in 
his eschatological act which will prove him to be, to the satis¬ 
faction of everyone, truly God.** That is, the Kingdom of God 
in its fullness will itself be the true theodicy. 

The wisdom of Matt 10:26-31 should now be plain. The 
passage accepts the eschatological solution to the problem of 
evil while it recognizes that unanswered questions remain. Evil 
is still a mystery and its reality a stumbling block. That, how¬ 
ever, is not sufficient cause for abandoning faith or forsaking 
God. The human being does not have the wisdom to do such 
things. He must instead confess his own lack and with that 
open himself to God’s possibilities. As Nicholas Berdyaev 
wrote: “God is the infinite mystery that underlies existence— 
and this alone makes the pain and evil of life endurable.”*® If 
the inherent limitations of human intelligence are humbly em¬ 
braced, and if, despite everything, God has made himself 
known to human experience as he who, to quote Basil the 
Great, “lives in the highest and cares for the humblest,” then 
the only adequate response to evil is faith. 

One final point. It would be easy, when confronted by 
the mystery of iniquity, to abandon the doctrine of God’s 
sovereignty. Why not just conclude that God’s lordship be¬ 
longs only to the future? Why not confess that the world as 
it is cannot be reconciled with any traditional notion of 

2*Cf. the suggestive remarks of E. L. Mascall, The Christian Universe 
(New York: Morehouse-Barlow, 1966), pp. 150-53. 

2»N. Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man (New York: Harper & Row, 
1960), p. 24. 
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providence? But Christian faith is committed to follow the 
lead of Matt 10:26-31: “Are not two sparrows sold for a 
half-penny? And not one of them will fall to the ground 
without your Father’s will.” The paradox must be accepted: 
God is the Lord in the midst of evil. How can that be? Once 
again there is no satisfactory answer. But once again we must 
acknowledge the central fact of human experience: God is be¬ 
fore evrything a dark mystery. He is the insoluble riddle, the 
uncomprehended intelligence. And his ways are not our ways. 
In the end there is nothing left but to follow in the footsteps 
of Job and to trust the God who counts every hair and cares 
for the sparrow, to trust that he can and wiU, in some way now 
unimaginable, “satisfy every human heart, allay all indignation, 
pay for all human crimes, for all the blood shed by men, and 
enable everyone not only to forgive everything but also to 
justify everything that has happened to men.” And this is 
what every Christian congregation from Matthew’s time to 
ours has prayed for: “Thy Kingdom come!” 
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